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Editorial Comment 
THE NEGRO AND HIS IMMEDIATE POST-WAR PROSPECTS 


The rapid disintegration of the 
Wehrmacht on the Western and East- 
ern fronts has at long last turned our 
attention and efforts to the gigantic 
problems of reconversion from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. Several 
months ago Congress passed the so- 
called “G.I. Bill of Rights” in the in 
terest of our returning soldiers. At the 
present writing, Congress is debating 
proposed bills for reconversion, involv- 
ing the displacement of war workers, 
resumption of production for civilian 
consumption, and the disposal of sur- 
plus war commodities, And the “Big 
Three” are meeting at Dumbarton 
Oaks to explore the problems inci- 
dent to the “unconditional surrender” 
of Germany. We find ourselves faced 
not only with the intricate problem 
of what to do with Germany after she 
has been defeated, but with the even 
more difficult problem of what to do 
with ourselves—how to convert the 
energy and resources which have been 
marshalled for war to the uses of 
peace, in such a considered manner as 
not to weaken our efforts against 
Japan nor unreasonably disrupt our 
domestic economy. 


The overall problem from the point 
of view of our domestic economy in- 
volves not only maintaining a large 
part of our war production until we 
have defeated Japan (which this 
writer believes will occur sometime in 
1946), but necessitates the transfer of 
a little more than half of our twenty 
or more million war workers and some 
eleven million members of the armed 
forces to pursuits of peace, with the 
transfer of the remainder to follow in 
1946 after Japan’s defeat. The civilian 
labor market can expect to be swollen 
to the extent of ten or twelve million 
persons within the next twelve-month 
period, with almost an equal number 
in the subsequent twelve-month pe- 
riod. And, what is even more im- 
portant, a large proportion of these 
displaced workers are expected to be 
unemployed for periods estimated 
from six months to a year, until such 
time as our wartime industries can be 
re-tooled and begin production for 
civilian consumption. 

Naturally, the Negro’s interest and 
stake in the way these problems are 
solved are tremendous not only be- 
cause he is an American citizen but 
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even more because he is a Negro— 
with all which that connotes. It is 
estimated that some 1,500,000 Negroes 
are employed in war industries, and 
that upward of a million are in the 
armed forces. When we add to these 
figures the half million Negroes who 
are employed in civilian jobs formerly 
held by white war workers and mem- 
bers of the armed forces, we have half 
or more of the Negro working popula- 
tion likely to be seriously affected by 
the disruptions of reconversion. What 
are their prospects? 

What has been done about these 
problems as well as what is being con- 
templated, has not greatly encouraged 
either white or Negro workers. The de- 
feat of the Murray-Kilgore Bill and 
the substitution of the George states- 
rights bill in the Senate have shown 
which way the wind is blowing. If any 
doubt existed, the more recent action 
of the House should certainly dispel it. 
It has not appeared to workers in gen- 
eral from the action already taken and 
anticipated that unemployment com- 
pensation is going to extend for a long 
enough period, nor be large enough in 
many instances to cover bare subsist- 
ence, nor be administered with the 
necessary fairness and dispatch. 

Obviously, this whole matter con- 
stitutes a very difficult problem and 
the question of the best methods of 
solving it is debatable. (Some comfort 
must be taken in the fact that all par- 
ties concerned are agreed that some- 
thing needs to be done.) However, 
poor whites and particularly Negroes 
in the South know that any states- 
rights measure is almost surely to be 
against their interests in the future as 
has been true in the past. They are 
particularly disheartened because the 
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passage of the states-rights bill ties up 
their unemployment compensation to 
the abnormally low wage scales of the 
Southern states and the already-exist- 
ing but inadequate compensation 
schedules of many other states. 

As far as Negroes are concerned, an 
illiberal, if not inadequate, unemploy- 
ment compensation bill is merely an- 
other item in a long list of disabilities 
which they may expect to encounter. 
Without proper safeguards in the 
states-rights bill, Negroes can expect 
the same sort of discrimination in its 
administration as in the case of all 
other measures left to the operation of 
the states, particularly in the South. 
Negroes and poor whites, too, will be 
forced into employment at pre-war de- 
pression wages. While a few Negroes 
will be able to maintain their im- 
proved position in industry, the ma- 
jority of them will be pushed down to 
pre-war levels of employment, with 
the aid of a states-rights unemploy- 
ment compensation bill. Considerable 
pressure will be put upon Negro mi- 
grants who moved North and West to 
war jobs to return to their former 
homes, although most of them moved 
with the intention of not returning. 
Denial of the benefits of state unem- 
ployment insurance will undoubtedly 
be one of the methods of exerting such 
pressure. And added to these difficul- 
ties will be the problem of housing 
which has been the number one prob- 
lem for Negroes during the war and 
will be second only to employment 
after the war. 

Many other difficulties might be 
enumerated but these are sufficient to 
indicate that the Negro’s immediate 
post-war prospects are not at all as 
bright as one could hope. However, 
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the situation is not without hope, if 
plans can be perfected now to meet 
these difficulties intelligently. In fact, 
there are hopeful signs on the horizon, 
which, if recognized and exploited, 
will make the Negro’s lot much easier 
in the period following the defeat of 
Germany, and subsequently, Japan. 

Despite the fact that it is largely a 
political gesture in a presidential elec- 
tion year, the inclusion of a permanent 
FEPC plank in the Republican Party 
platform and the fact that the Demo- 
crats have introduced bills in the 
House and Senate to the same effect 
suggest at, least that the problem of 
employment among Negroes in the im- 
mediate post-war period is not over- 
looked. While it is extremely doubtful 
whether either one of these efforts will 
be successful, there is a remote pos- 
sibility of success, and the discussion 
of the proposal will certainly high- 
light the problem and make all of us 
more sensitive to its importance than 
otherwise. If, perchance, Negroes can 
exert enough political pressure to get 
such a bill passed, so much the better. 
At least we have a small ray of hope 
in its proposal. 

Speaking of political pressure, Ne- 
groes are in the most favorable posi- 
tion to influence a national: election 
that they have held in more than fifty 
years. They have a difficult choice to 
make, however. President Roosevelt 
has demonstrated his interest in the 
common man but is hampered by his 
reactionary Southern colleagues. 
While Governor Dewey appointed a 
few Negroes to office when he was 
District Attorney, he made himself 
suspect by his unwillingness to es- 
tablish a state FEPC last year, his 
half-hearted and ambiguous support of 
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the effort to abolish the poll tax, and 
his more or less non-committal attitude 
on questions affecting the Negro since 
his nomination. If Negroes can employ 
their undisputed balance of power in 
many doubtful states to get a perma- 
nent FEPC, it would certainly aid in 
attacking, if not in solving some of the 
serious employment problems among 
Negroes anticipated in the immediate 
post-war period. 

A second ray of hope is the number 
of interracial committees which have 
been set up in many of our large urban 
communities, While it is recognized 
that these committees will not be able 
to perform miracles, their very pres- 
ence is encouraging and provides the 
machinery and point of departure for 
the attack upon many of the difficul- 
ties anticipated in the months to come. 
Many of the committees have already 
done excellent work in defining the 
problems involved, in developing more 
wholesome attitudes in the com- 
munity, and in proposing solutions for 
many difficulties which have arisen. 
These committees should be en- 
couraged to continue their good work, 
and in communities where such ma- 
chinery does not exist, such commit- 
tees should be established at once. 

In addition to the interracial com- 
mittees noted above, a few of the more 
progressive communities have taken a 
step forward by appointing or electing 
Negro representatives on community 
wide agencies which are working for 
the improvement of the community as 
a whole. This, obviously, is even a 
better procedure than establishment of 
interracial committees. For, as soon as 
communities can be brought to realize 
that the disabilities of the Negro are 
only a part of the community’s prob- 
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lems and that Negroes have contribu- 
tions to make to community develop- 
ment in general, the better. Hence, it 
is hoped that Negroes will insist upon, 
and communities will acquiesce in, the 
appointment of Negro representatives 
on every community agency which has 
for its purpose the betterment of the 
whole community. 

A third ray of hope is the fact that 
we realize the necessity of doing some- 
thing forthright and constructive 
about the reconversion of our human 
resources from war to peace. After the 
last war we pursued a laissez-faire 
policy with “back-to-normalcy” as our 
slogan. We are encouraged, or should 
be, by the fact that it is recognized 
that we cannot go back to our prewar 
status even if we would, and that 
something needs to be done to facili- 
tate our adjustment to our new status 
in the post-war world. This is going to 
be an enormous asset and it is hoped 
that we will take full advantage of it. 

We have suggested that the im- 
mediate post-war prospects of the Ne- 
gro are not overly bright but that 
there are hopeful signs here and there 
that might be employed to advantage. 
Moreover, we have observed that 
much of the basic planning for the 
post-war world is in the hands of our 
statesmen and other government offi- 
cials. But there is a job which the peo- 
ple must do and in which Negroes can 
contribute a large share. A few of 
those jobs might be enumerated by 
way of illustration. 

First, it is the duty of every Negro 
in every community to familiarize 
himself with the problems of that 
community which are likely to result 
from our transition from a wartime to 
& peacetime economy. Such an ac- 
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quaintance should not be ‘limited to 
those problems which affect Negroes 
most acutely, but should embrace all 
the problems of the community, for 
very few problems which affect the 
community do not also affect Negroes. 

Second, where Negroes have the 
voice, they should press for the enact- 
ment of a permanent FEPC. And this 
should be. done before the election, as 
far as possible, since election promises 
have a way of being forgotten as soon 
as the election is over. 

Third, special effort needs to be 
made to insure that there are or- 
ganized efforts in the community to 
attack the post-war problems which 
that community will face. In many 
instances, agencies already exist. 
Where that is the case efforts should 
be made to coordinate the activities of 
various agencies to prevent duplica- 
tion and conserve resources. Where 
such agencies do not exist special 
effort should be made to establish such 
agencies. 

The function of such organized 
agencies might well be threefold: (1) 
provide a center for the collection and 
dissemination of information about 
demobilization legislation and proce- 
dures; (2) stimulate the definition of 
the community’s problems with refer- 
ence to demobilization; and (3) initi- 
ate programs for facilitating the pro- 
cedures adjudged to aid most effec- 
tively in the demobilization process. 

Fourth, schools and colleges have a 
special function in studying the needs 
of returning veterans and war work- 
ers and in adapting their curricula and 
guidance procedures so as best to meet 
the needs of their students. Schools 
and colleges, also, have an important 
function in the field of adult educa- 
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tion. The war has widened the hori- 
zons of all of us, and the demands of 
our adult population are going to re- 
quire a much better scheme of adult 
education than we had before the war. 

Fifth and finally, the Negro Press 
and pulpit could do a much greater 
service even than they have done by 
centering their attention upon the 
problems of this period and stimulat- 
ing thought and activity in an attempt 
at their solution. The Negro Press par- 
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ticularly has done an excellent job in 
informing the public of the problems 
encountered by Negroes engaged in the 
war effort—both as members of the 
armed forces and as war workers. It 
can do an equally good job in keep- 
ing the public informed on the prob- 
lems incident to conversion and de- 
mobilization. It is our hope that it will 
seize this opportunity and make the 
most of it. 
Cuas. H. THoMPsoNn 





The Racial Theories of Robert E. Park 
and Ruth Benedict 


OLIVER C. COX 


In this article we shall discuss the 
racial theories of two reputable 
scholars and present briefly our own 
point of view. We shall not, of course, 
give any consideration to the views of 
the political biologists adopted by 
these authors. Trying to deal scien- 
tifically with these theories is exceed- 
ingly depressing, for almost invariably 
their apparent objectivity is only a 
mask for an ulterior purpose. 

We cannot combat race prejudice by 
proving that it is wrong. The reason 
for this is that race prejudice is only 
a symptom of a materialistic social 
fact. If, for instance, we should dis- 
cover by “scientific” method that Ne- 
groes and Chinese are “superior” to 
tall, long-skulled, blonds—and this is 
not far-fetched, since libraries have 
been written to prove the: opposite— 
then, to the powers that be, so much 
the worse for Negroes and Chinese. 
Our proof accomplishes nothing. The 
white man’s ideas about his racial 
superiority are rooted deeply in the 
social system; and it can be corrected 
only by overthrowing the system it- 
self. 

Race prejudice is supported by a 
peculiar economic need, which guaran- 
tees force in its protection; and as a 
consequence, force alone will defeat it. 
By stepping clear of the whole unnum- 
bered productions of intellectual apol- 
ogists for Nordic racial pretentions 
Adolph Hitler has come into the open 
and has shown quite clearly the real 
process by which “Aryans” are made 


and unmade. Those people are 
“Aryans” who have the physical 
might to support their claim. 

The study of race relations, then, 
is fundamentally a sociological study. 
In the past, however, the sociologists 
have not been sufficiently convincing 
in their analysis to command general 
recognition. We turn now to a con- 
sideration of the character of their 
thinking. 


Ropert E. Park 


Professor Robert E. Park needs no 
introduction to American social scien- 
tists. His position as a major sociol- 
ogist and outstanding teacher is well 
known; his interest in the study of 
race relations is equally well known. 
He has been one of the most consistent 
opponents of that host of pseudo- 
scientists who take it upon them- 
selves to explain why peoples of color 
are inferior to white people, and how 
they became that way. 

Dr. Park has written no book on 
race relations; but he has been very 
much concerned with the theory of 
race relations in his Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology done in col- 
laboration with E. W. Burgess. His 
theory will be found mainly in his 
numerous articles, and evidently the 
most significant of these is that con- 
tributed to the volume, Race Relations 
and the Race Problem, edited by 
Edgar T. Thompson. 

A critical examination of Park’s 
ideas on race relations is valuable not 
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only because it may throw some light 
upon the state of conservative think- 
ing in this field, but also because it 
may bring into small focus theories 
that have gained considerable cur- 
rency in the social sciences. 


The Meaning of Race Relations 


In attempting to gain insight into 
modern race relations Professor Park 
goes into the life of Ancient Greece 
and Rome and then concludes: “It is 
obvious that race relations and all that 
they imply are . . . the products of 
migration and conquest. This was true 
in the ancient world and it is equally 
true of the modern.’” This apparently 
truistic conclusion can have meaning 
only when we know that “all . . . re- 
lations of cultural or racial minorities 
with a dominant people may be 
described . . . as types of race rela- 
tionship, even though no evidences 
exist either of race conflict, on the 
one hand, or of obvious racial diver- 
sity, on the other.”” 

To Park, then, the mere cultural 
difference of a dominant and a subor- 
dinate people is sufficient to produce 
the phenomenon which we have come 
to know as “race relationship.” Is it 
necessary to specify “dominant peo- 
ple’? What if the “cultural relations” 
take place between peoples of collat- 
eral cultural status within the same 
geographical area? With such a defi- 
nition it becomes quite easy for Dr. 
Park to find race problems among the 
ancient Greeks. He does not differenti- 
ate significantly between the types of 
social systems, which may or may not 


*“The Nature of Race Relations,” in 
Race Relations and the Race Problem, Ed- 
gar T. Thompson (ed.), Durham, N.C., 
1939, p. 7. 

* Ibid. 


produce the variation in human na- 
ture, necessary for an expression of 
racial antagonism. On this score Ruth 
Benedict observes interestingly: 


The principal objective of early imperialism 
was to secure tribute and to bind the sub- 
jugated areas to the capital, not, as in later 
forms, to exploit a new labor market in 
working mines or plantations. Therefore, it 
was economical to honor the most able of 
the conquered peoples and to depute au- 
thority to them. In regard to the folkways 
and cultural life of the provinces, Roman 
policy was one of laissez faire? 


Professor Park asserts further: 
“The struggles of minor nationalities 
for self-determination is a phase of 
race conflict; a phase .. . in which 
language rather than color is the basis 
of division and conflict.”* The ques- 
tion here is whether either color or 
language has ever been the basis of 
race conflict. We shall revert to this 
in a later section. 

It seems quite obvious that this 
definition is entirely too broad to be of 
service in analyzing race relations as 
they are commonly understood; and, 
as we shall see, Park uses it mainly as 
a stumbling block. It may be suggested 
that Dr. Park intends to refer here to 
something quite vital, that such con- 
tacts as take place between a domi- 
nant culture group and a minority 
people present all the characteristic 
relations and mechanisms that we are 
familiar with m the case of racial con- 
flict. But this is the very question 
under consideration. Park states 
neither the characteristics of racial 
conflicts, nor those of culture-group 


* Ruth Benedict, Race: Science and Poli- 
tics, New York, 1943, pp. 160-61. 

* Robert E. Park and Earnest W. Burgess, 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology, 
Chicago, 1924, p. 646. 
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conflict; hence, if it is necessary, we 
shall have to accept this identity upon 
his arbitrary opinion. 


Race Prejudice 


Race prejudice, Dr. Park admits, 
has been a very difficult social atti- 
tude to define; “no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in making it wholly intel- 
igible.”®> But our author proceeds to 
identify the phenomenon: 

Race prejudice is like class and caste preju- 


dice—merely one variety of a species... 
as far as race relations are concerned, racial 


minorities are merely social classes . . . race 
prejudice in the southern states is caste 


prejudice. 

The omnibus scope of the concept of 
race relations is here continued until 
it becomes clear that there is confu- 
sion. If, so far as race relations are 
concerned, racial minorities are social 
classes, is class conflict race conflict? 
Is there antagonism between: social 
classes? What, at any rate, is a social 
class? If race prejudice is like caste 
prejudice, what is caste prejudice? 
These queries remain unanswered. 

The following definition also goes 
beyond mental grasp: “Race prejudice 
may be regarded as a spontaneous, 
more or less instinctive, defense-re- 
action, the practical effect of which is 
to restrict free competition between 
the races.”" Could one say, for in- 
stance, that the race that is prejudiced 
is merely suffering from an inferiority 
complex? This definition seems to 
allow such a deduction. 

Park does not even settle upon a 
working definition of a race “since 
ethnologists themselves are not agreed 


* Ibid., p. 578. 

*“The Basis of Race Prejudice,” The 
Annals, Vol. CXXXX, Nov., 1928, p. 11ff. 

* Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 623. 
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upon any classification of the human 
family along racial lines.”* But, says 
he, “the closest approach we shall ever 
make to a satisfactory classification of 
races as a basis of antipathy will be 
that of grouping men according to 
color. . . . This would give us sub- 
stantially the white . . . the yellow 
. and the dark .. . races. The 
antipathies between these general 
groups .. . will be found to be essen- 
tially fundamental.”® What now be- 
comes of our all inclusive definitions 
of race relations and race prejudice? 
If this is in fact the author’s classi- 
fication of races, then, race prejudice 
must exist only between peoples of 
different color. If not, he should have 
included in it the social phenomena of 
classes, castes, minority groups, and 
nationalities. 
Moreover, Dr. Park has here made 
a significant assumption, the clarifica- 
tion of which is vital for an under- 
standing of race relations. He assumes 
that there are fundamental color 
antipathies between whites, yellows, 
and blacks. Of course, Park does not 
demonstrate this; and we might ask 
the question: what historical evidence 
is there to show that before the white 
man made his contact with the peoples 
of color there existed race prejudice 
among these peoples? 


Caste and Race 
The major part of Professor Park’s 
racial theory is involved with his ideas 
of caste; and this very fact constitutes 
his major failing. On the origin of 
caste in India, he writes: 


A permanent caste system in India seems 
to have had its origin in the obvious diver- 


* Ibid., p. 634. 
* Ibid., p. 636. 
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sity of racial types in the Indian popula- 
tion. It is a well-recognized fact that visibil- 
ity is an important factor in maintaining 
social distance and incidentally making class 
distinction hereditary.” 


This statement covers considerable 
ground, but it is typical of all the 
racial theories of “the origin” of caste. 
There is no historical evidence that 
caste in India had a racial origin, The 
deductive procedure behind this belief 
is that of imputing the writer’s own 
racial conditioning to an age which 
could not possibly have known it. Why 
should “visibility” produce thousands 
of castes in India? The naked Indian 
eye has never been so delicate a color 
detector, But what really is Park’s 
meaning of caste? Although he pre- 
sents no clear description of it, he 
declares: 

The sect is a spontaneous association; the 
caste is, in many ways, a forced association. 
After having chosen a profession—let it 
be priest, soldier, magistrate—a man be- 
longs necessarily to a caste... . In India 
the caste is determined by birth, and it is 
distinguished by a characteristic trait: the 


persons of one caste can live with, eat with, 
and marry only individuals of the same 


caste. 

In Europe it is not only birth, but cir- 
cumstances and education which determines 
the entrance of an individual into a caste; 
to marry, to frequent, to invite to the same 
table only people of the same caste, exist 
practically in Europe as in India. ... We 
all live in a confined circle, where we find 
our friends, our guests, our sons- and daugh- 
ters-in-law.” 

Therefore, we might say in conclu- 
sion to this passage, every one in the 
world belongs to a caste. Clearly the 
author has reached an almost un- 
limited expansion of the concept of 


*In Edgar T. Thompson (ed.), op. cit., 
p. 16. 
“Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 295-96. 
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caste. Indeed he says: “Every reli- 
gious society tends to assume the 
character of a caste... in so far at 
least at it prohibits or discourages 
marriage outside the church or the 
sect.”2, And “the prostitute, in 
America, until recently constituted a 
caste.’’?* 

We may also observe the contradic- 
tion that, in India, after a man has 
chosen his profession he belongs to a 
caste, yet his caste is determined by 
birth. Moreover, it should be interest- 
ing to know in what ways the caste is 
a forced association. 

With this frame of reference Park 
proceeds to interpret race relations in 
the United States. First, however, 
there are some traits of caste which are 
particularly significant in this analy- 
sis. “Etiquette,” he writes, “is the very 
essence of caste, since the prestige of 
a superior always involves the respect 
of an inferior.’** But why should eti- 
quette be the essence of caste and not 
that of class or the family or any 
other little-dog-big-dog relationship? 

At any rate, in an earlier statement, 
Park seemed to have favored a differ- 
ent “essence.” Thus he observes: 


Sighele points out that the prohibition of 
intermarriage observed in the most rigid 
and absolute form is a fundamental distinc- 
tion of the caste. If this be regarded as the 
fundamental criterion, the Negro in the 
United States occupies the position of a 
caste.” 


Therefore we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that race relations in the United 
States are in fact caste relations. “The 


“In Edgar T. Thompson (ed.), op. cit., 


. 44, 
vd Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 722. 
“In Bertram W. Doyle, The Etiquette 
of Race Relations, Chicago, 1987, p. xx. 
* Park and Burgess, op. cit., p, 722. 
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‘color line’ is . . . a local variety of 
what students of society and human 
nature call caste.’2* This was not al- 
ways so; but we are not at all certain 
when it came about. 

The social order which emerged with the 
abolition of slavery was a system of caste— 
caste based on race and color. . . . So firmly 
was the system of caste fixed in the habits 
and customs . . . of both races in the South 
that all the social disorganization incident 
to the Civil War and Reconstruction were 
not sufficient wholly to . . . destroy it.” 


The question here is: was slavery 
the caste system or did the caste sys- 
tem arise after slavery? Dr. Park does 
not answer this clearly. In the passage 
above he seems to say that slavery was 
caste. And to the same effect he 
asserts: “It was when, after the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the caste system broke 
down that the discords and racial 
animosities that we ordinarily identify 
with the race problem began.’ 

With this confusion we pass to 
another stage in the evolution of race 
relations: “The Negro group has 
gradually ceased to exhibit the charac- 
teristic of a caste and has assumed 
rather the character of a racial or 
national minority.”"® However, this 
appears to be contradicted forthwith. 
In referring to the Jim Crow experi- 
ence of Congressman Mitchell on a 
train the author declares: “This is an 
instance of caste a little less innocent 


*In Bertram W. Doyle, op. cit., p. xvii. 

" Ibid., p. xvi. 

* Ibid., p..xxi. Again: “The caste system 
as it had existed was maintained not by 
law but by a body of customs that was 
more or less self-enforcing. One evidence of 
the change in race relations, as a result of 
emancipation, was the efforts. of the south- 
ern communities to enforce by statute racial 
distinctions and discriminations which was 
difficult or impossible to maintain by cus- 
tom and tradition.” Jbid., p. xx. 

* Ibid., p. xxiii. 


and amiable than the casual mistake 
of addressing a bishop as ‘boy.’’”° 
(Italics mine.) 

At this point we may consider 
Park’s explanation of endogamy 
among Negroes. He reaches the posi- 
tion that “restrictions on intermar- 
riage . . . make the Negro an endo- 
gamous social group, in much the same 
sense that Jews, the Mennonites, and 
any of the more primitive religious 
sects are endogamous.’** Here the 
author seems to be very much in error. 

Negroes are definitely not endoga- 
mous as the Jews or the tribe; in fact, 
Negroes are not endogamous at all. 
Intermarriage is abhorrent to orthodox 
Jews; and sanctions against it come 
from within the group itself. This is 
also true of certain sects. Because 
white people are endogamous with re- 
spect to Negroes, it does not follow 
that Negroes are also endogamous. 
There are no primary sanctions among 
Negroes prohibiting out-marriage; 
there is too much color in the group 
for that. Negroes are probably the 
freest people in the United States, so 
far as attitudes against out-marriage 
are concerned, and this, in spite of cer- 
tain reactions against white endog- 
amy. A recognition of this distinction 
should obviate many spurious com- 
parisons between race relations and 
cultural-minority problems. 


The Mores and Race Relations 


There is a definite ring of fatality 
and mysticism in Park’s discussion of 
the stability of race relations in the 
South. This is evidently due to the 
false outlook derived from the caste 


» Tbid., p. xxiv. See also “Racial Ideolo- 
gies,” in American Society in Wartime, Wil- 
liam F, Ogburn (ed.), Chicago, 1943, p. 178. 

“In Bertram W. Doyle, op. cit., p. xxil. 
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belief and an over reliance upon the 
apparent extent to which race rela- 
tions in the South are “in the mores,” 
a static laissez-faire concept. The fol- 
lowing illustrates his position: 
The failure of reconstruction legislation to 
effect any fundamental change in the 
South’s caste system is less an illustration 
of the recalcitrance of the Anglo-Saxon 
than of Sumner’s dictum that it is not 
possible to reform the mores by law. 
People not reared in the southern tradi- 
tion have sometimes assumed that southern 
people’s insistence on racial segregation is 


evidence that they cherish some deep, in-. 


stinctive antipathy for the Negro race. Any- 
one who accepts that conception of the 
matter is likely to be somewhat mystified 
when he learns that the Negro is quite all 
right in his place. And that place, like the 
place of everyone else, is the one to which 
tradition and custom have assigned him 

Here is an extraordinary mixture of 
ideas that is indeed “mystifying.” 
What constructive thinking about race 
relations might one do, when one is 
told that “custom” assigned the Negro 
to “his place’? If not custom then one 
is left to choose between “Anglo-Saxon 
recalcitrance” and the “mores.” At 
any rate, let us consider the mores. To 
what extent are race relations in the 
South in the mores? In this Park fol- 
lows William G. Sumner’s fatalistic 
ideology quite closely. 

According to Sumner, “Each indi- 
vidual is born into (the mores) as he 
is born into the atmosphere, and he 
does not reflect on them, or criticise 
them any more than a baby analyzes 
the atmosphere before he begins to 
breathe it.” When this concept is ap- 
plied to race relations in the South, 
the prospects of change appears dis- 
mal indeed. Thus he asserts: 


The whites have never been converted from 


* Ibid., p. xvi. 


the old mores, . .. Vain attempts have been 
made to control the new order by legisla- 
tion, The only result is the proof that legis- 
lation cannot make mores. We see also that 
mores do not form under social convulsion 
and disorder. . . . Some are anxious to in- 
terfere and try to control. They take their 
stand on ethical views of what is going on. 
It is evidently impossible for any one to 
interfere. We are like spectators in a great 
natural convulsion. The results will be such 
as the facts and forces call for. We cannot 
foresee them. They do not depend on ethi- 
cal views any more than the volcanic erup- 
tion on Martinique contained an ethical 
element.” 


This is the passage from which 

Park took inspiration; it has also been 
the inspiration of the white ruling 
class of the South. Gunnar Myrdal is 
right when he declares: 
The theory of folkways and mores has dif- 
fused from the scientists and has in the 
educated classes of the South become a 
sort of regional political credo. The char- 
acterization of something as “folkways” or 
“mores” or the stereotype that “stateways 
cannot change folkways”—which under no 
circumstances can be more than a relative 
truth—is used in the literature on the South 
and on the Negro as a general formula of 
mystical significance. It is expressed when- 
ever one wants to state one’s opinion that 
“what is, must be” without caring to give 
full factual reasons.™ 


At any rate the question arises: 
What really is supposed to be “in the 
mores?” Clearly it could not be the 
whole social system; and it would be 
difficult to accept the rationalization 
that it is the fear of intermarriage. 

The “old mores,” the slavery atti- 
tudes, were not the static phenomena 
which Sumner and Park have defined 
for us. They were never assimilated 


“Folkways, Ginn and Company, 1906, 
pp. 77-78. 

* An American Dilemma, New York, 
1944, p. 1049; see also pp. 1045-57 for a 
good discussion of this subject. 
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in the American society. Indeed, they 
might be compared to large stones in 
the stomach that were not only indi- 
gestible but also productive of in- 
creasing irritation, until finally they 
had to be disgorged. So, too, modern 
race relation keep the social system in 
a state of continual unrest. These race 
relations in the South have developed 
out of the immediate need of the white 
exploiting class to restore as far as 
possible the complete control over its 
labor supply, which it enjoyed during 
slavery. A high degree of restoration 
has been achieved not through the 
force of “the mores,” but through a 
continued and vigorous campaign of 
anti-Negro education and the crea- 
tion of innumerable situations for the 
exercise of extra-legal violence against 
Negroes or against whites who seek to 
intervene in their protection. 

The attitudes of the white ruling 
class in the South, called mores, are in 
fact conflict attitudes. The statement 
often heard that “nothing, nothing will 
ever change the South” is like the 
statement, “they shall not pass.” Both 
presume powerful antagonists; both 
are war cries. But whereas the general 
who takes the latter position may be 
fairly certain that he will stand his 
ground, the former is made by a class 
which recognizes that it is constantly 
losing ground. This class may be com- 
pared to a man rowing hard up-stream, 
while his boat moves slowly down 
with a powerful current. It gives him 
considerable encouragement to shout 
that he will never go down. 

Then, too, the anti-Negro attitudes 
which the ruling class propagates 
among the white masses cannot be “in 
the mores” because at least half the 
population, all the Negroes and many 
whites, reject them entirely. However, 


the means of coercion are monopolized. 
In reality race relations in the South 
are rather more in the trigger finger 
of the people than in their mores. 
Nothing is more discussed, nothing 
more provocative of heat, indeed, 
nothing more unstable than race re- 
lations in the South. The dominant 
attitudes supporting race relations are 
inconsistent with the fundamental 
democratic mores of the nation, and 
they are becoming increasingly so. 
The white ruling class is, of course, 
determined to keep the Negro exploit- 
able, but it dares not rely upon “the 
mores” to do this. It must exercise 
“eternal vigilance” in maintaining an 
ever-present threat of interracial vio- 
lence if it is to continue its exploitative 
social order. The Southern racial sys- 
tem “lives, moves, and has its being” 
in a thick matrix of organized and un- 
organized violence. Myrdal observes 
correctly that “there exists a pattern 
of violence against Negroes in the 
South upheld by the relative absence 
of fear of legal reprisal. Any white 
man can strike or beat a Negro, steal 
or destroy his property, cheat him in 
a transaction and even take his life, 
without much fear of legal reprisal.”° 


Poor Whites 


With respect to the réle of poor 
whites, Park seems to have accepted 
the popular illusion that there is a 
fundamental antagonism between 
them and the colored people. For in- 
stance, he says: 

It has been the violent . . . effort of the 
New South, in which the poor white man 
has become the dominant figure, to enforce 
upon Negroes the ritual of a racial eti- 
quette . . . that has been responsible for a 
good deal, including lynchings. . . . Negroes 


* Op. cit., p. 559. 
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acquired in slavery the conviction that a 
poor white man was an inferior white man, 
and the course of events since emancipa- 
tion has not increased the black man’s re- 
spect for the white man as such.” (Italics 
mine.) 

Might we not ask what “course of 
events” Park has in mind which might 
have resulted in an increase of the 
Negroes’ “respect for the white man as 
such”? In what sense is the poor 
white man a dominant figure in the 
South? As a matter of fact, both the 
Negroes and the poor whites are ex- 
ploited by the white ruling class; and 
this can be done only by the main- 
tenance of antagonistic attitudes be- 
tween the white and the colored 
masses. Could anything be more 
feared by this ruling class than a 
rapproachement between the white 
and colored masses? 


An Estimate 


Shorn of its censual and descriptive 
support Park’s theory of race relations 
is weak, tentative, and misleading. His 
teleological approach has diverted him 
from an examination of specific causal 
events in the development of modern 
race antagonism; it has led him 
inevitably into a hopeless position 
about “man’s inhumanity to man,” a 
state of mind that must eventually 
drive the student into the open arms 
of the mystic, 

It may seem puerile and even unfair 
to criticize Professor Park’s ideas and 
views in this fashion. Puerile because 
one, knowing of Park’s kaleidoscopic 
intellectual style, has no difficulty in 
finding inconsistencies and occasional 
contradictions in his writings; and un- 
fair because the citations have been 
abstracted from their animated set- 
ting. But we have tried not to distort 


*In Bertram W. Doyle, op. cit., p. xxi. 


these ideas and to consider only that 
part of Park’s theory upon which he 
seems to have put some continued re- 
liance. Moreover, it is easy to dis- 
cover inconsistences, but not so easy 
to show that these inconsistencies are 
inevitable. 

If we know that one believes that 
the cultural conflicts which existed in 
encient times are in fact race conflicts, 
that race prejudice is caste prejudice, 
that “the mores” of the white man 
determine or even maintain the pat- 
tern of race relations, then we ap- 
proach his work with assurance that 
there will be inconsistences. Such 
theories do not explain the facts, and, 
in order to achieve some semblance of 
logical exposition, one must inevitably 
become inconsistent and contradictory. 

Probably the crucial fallacy in 
Park’s thinking is his belief that the 
beginnings of modern race prejudice 
may be traced back to the immemo- 
rial periods of human associations. As 
a matter of fact, however, if it is not 
recognized that color prejudice devel- 
oped only recently among Europeans, 
very little, if any, progress could be 
made in the study of race relations. 
We must also recognize the peculiar 
economic necessity for race prejudice. 
Indeed, Park himself almost put his 
finger upon this, when he wrote: 
There was no such thing as a race problem 
before the Civil War, and there was at that 
time very little of what we ordinarily call 
race prejudice, except in the case of the 
free Negro. The free Negro was the source 
and origin of whatever race problems there 
were. Because he was free, he was at once 
an anomaly and a source of constant 
anxiety to the slaveholding population.” 


From this it might have been ob- 
served that, in the United States, the 


* Ibid., p. xxi. 
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race problem developed out of the need 
of the planter class, the ruling class, to 
keep the freed Negro exploitable. To 
do this, the ruling class had to do what 
every ruling class must do, that is, de- 
velop mass support for its policy. Race 
prejudice was and is the convenient 
vehicle. It now becomes possible to give 
meaning to the phenomenon of race 
prejudice. 

Race prejudice in the United States 
is the socio-attitudinal matrix sup- 
porting a calculated and determined 
effort of a white ruling class to keep 
some people or peoples of color and 
their resources exploitable. It is the 
economic content of race prejudice, 
which makes it a powerful and fear- 
fully subduing force. The “peoniza- 
tion” of Negroes in the South is an 
extreme form of exploitation and 
oppression, but this is not caused by 
race prejudice. The race prejudice is 
determined by the economic interest. 
Thus race prejudice may be thought of 
as having its genesis in the propa- 
gandistic and legal contrivances of the 
white ruling class for securing mass 
support of its interest. The integrity 
of race prejudice must be protected 
and maintained by the exploiters; for 
it is constantly strained even at the 
very few points where sympathetic 
contact is permitted between the 
people. 

Race prejudice, then, constitutes an 
attitudinal justification necessary for 
an easy exploitation of some race. To 
put it in still another way, race prej- 
udice is the socio-attitudinal con- 
comitant of the racio-exploitative 
practice of a ruling class in a capital- 
istic society. The substance of race 
prejudice is the exploitation of a 
militarily weaker race. The slogan that 


the colored man shall never have social 
equality merely means that the col- 


ored must be forever kept exploitable. 


We should not be distracted by the 
illusion of personal repugnance for a 
race. Whether, as an individual, we 
feel like or dislike for the colored in- 
dividual is not the crucial fact. What 
the ruling class requires of race prej- 
udice is that it should uniformly 
produce racial antagonism; and its 
laws and propaganda are fashioned 
for this purpose. 

We can now begin to think con- 
structively about race prejudice. The 
mystification is probably gone. Evi- 
dently race prejudice can never be 
wholly removed under capitalism, be- 
cause exploitation of militarily weaker 
peoples is inherent in capitalism. How- 
ever, within this system, the form of 
race exploitation may be changed. 


Rut BENEDICT 


Professor Ruth Benedict, the dis- 
tinguished American anthropologist, is 
more careful in her study of race rela- 
tions ;?* yet there remains some signifi- 
cant inconsistencies. She sees, as Dr. 
Park does not, that racial antagonism 
is a recent European development; 
moreover, she has examined with 
greater insight the intercultural rela- 
tionships among the Grecian, Roman 
and Medieval peoples.”® 

Both Benedict and Park, however, 
approach their problem with a concept 
which tends to weaken their whole 
discussion. “Ethnocentrism” is sup- 
posed to have some relationship to 
racial antagonism, but neither writer 
has been able to state clearly what 


* Race: Science and Politics. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1943. 
* Ibid., pp. 157-66. 
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this relationship is. “Ethnocentrism,” 
says W. G. Sumner, “is the technical 
name for this view of things in which 
one’s own group is the center of every- 
thing, and all others are scaled and 
rated with reference to it.”®° Other 
sociologists have expressed this idea as 
a “we-feeling” or a “consciousness of 
kind.” 

“Racism,” asserts Dr. Benedict, “is 
essentially a pretentious way of say- 
ing that ‘I’ belong to the Best People 
. . . The formula ‘I belong to the 
Elect’ has a far longer history than 
has modern racism. These are fighting 
words among the simplest naked 
savages.’”*? Now it is very difficult to 
know what Professor Benedict means. 
She seems to say that modern race 
prejudice is merely “pretentious” 
ethnocentrism. But since ethnocen- 
trism is @ very ancient and primitive 
social attitude, must we conclude that 
race prejudice is as old as mankind? 
The latter conclusion is opposed to 
one of her basic hypotheses. 

The fact is that one will be inevi- 
tably confused if he begins his study of 
the history of race relations by assum- 
ing that ethnocentrism preceeds the 
phenomena. Ethnocentrism is a social 
constant in group association, hence 
it cannot explain variations in collec- 
tive behavior. The “we-feeling” may 
be present in the family, in the foot- 
ball team, as well as in the race or in 
the nation. Ethnocentrism exists today 
as ever; and it may continue indefi- 
nitely without evolving into race prej- 
udice. In other words, ethnocentrism 
does not become anything else. When a 
group becomes race conscious, it will 

*” Folkways, Ginn and Co., 1906, p. 13. 

* Op. cit., pp. 154-55. See also Robert E. 


Park in Race Relations and the Race Prob- 
lem, E. T. Thompson (ed.), pp. 10ff. 


have achieved some degree of solid- 
arity; therefore, we may expect it to 
show signs of ethnocentrism. But the 
ethnocentrism is a function of its 
solidarity rather than of its racial 
antagonism. 

Another shortcoming of Mrs. Bene- 
dict’s study lies in its abstractness. It 
conceives of race prejudice as essen- 
tially a belief, and gives almost no 
attention to the materialistic source 
of the rationalization. “Racism,” she 
writes, “is the dogma that one ethnic 
group is condemned by nature to 
hereditary inferiority and another 
group is destined to hereditary superi- 
ority. .. . [Racism] is, like religion, 
a belief which can be studied only his- 
torically.”** 

This is the kind of approach which 
unwittingly deflects the view from 
the real impersonal causes of race prej- 
udice. Indeed, from this position the 
author proceeds to identify race con- 
flict with religious persecution. She 
recognizes no significant difference 
whatever between “persecution” and 
racial aggression. The fact that the 
Inquisition was a religious conflict “is 
a reflection of the times; from every 
other point of view religious persecu- 
tions and racial persecutions duplicate 
one another.’** This, obviously, is 
misleading. 

In interracial antagonism it is not 
intolerance which actuates the con- 
flict. The struggle is not one directed 
toward the achievement of enforced 


* Race: Science and Politics, p. 153. 

"Ibid. p. 222. It should be mentioned 
also that Dr. Benedict is seriously incon- 
sistent in concluding that “fanatical racism 
. . . occurred in Israel long before the days 
of modern racism” because of the advocacy 
of tribal endogamy by the prophet Ezra 
and the practice of group exclusiveness. 
Ibid., p. 163. 
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conversion; neither is there a secon- 
dary interest in the welfare of the 
group as in persecution situations. The 
exploited race is all right so long as 
it remains exploitable; the persecuted 
group is all right if it agrees to give 
up its beliefs. Therefore religious per- 
secution and racial domination are 
categorically different social facts. In- 
deed, during the first period of Euro- 
pean transoceanic colonization, the in- 
terest of the Roman Catholic Church 
and that of the capitalist adventurers 
constantly came into conflict; and the 
predominance of the one or the other 
materially affected the form of inter- 
racial adjustment. 

Probably the most surprising thesis 
of Dr. Benedict is her conclusion that 
“Racism was first formulated in con- 
flict between classes. It was directed 
by the aristocrats against the popu- 
lace.”** In support of this, she uses 
principally Gobineau’s Essay on the 
Inequality of Human Races, written 
in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Although Dr. Benedict elabo- 
rates this point considerably, further 
discussion of it could have only some 
remote academic significance, did it 
not give us an opportunity to observe 
the confluence of race, class, and 
nationality problems. 

At this point the term “racism” calls 
for clarification. Evidently it means 
both a course of exploitative action 
and a philosophy justifying this 
course of action. As a course of 
action it was developed by Europeans 
in contact with peoples of color mainly 
outside of Europe; and as a philoso- 
phy the British and American planters 
and their politicians and churches had 
already stated its outline. 

Now barring possible inferences, the 


“Tbid., pp. 174-75, 
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Essay is not written in terms of class 
antagonism. Not only does the author 
state quite clearly that he proposed to 
show “ultimate differences of value 
between human races,” but he also 
examines race relations all over the 
world and reaches his grand conclusion 
that “the human race in all its 
branches has a secret repulsion to the 
crossing of blood, a repulsion which 
in many of its branches is invincible, 
and in others is only conquered to a 
slight extent.” From the point of view 
of color prejudice the Essay might 
have been written by William 
McDougall or Lothrop Stoddard. 
However, there certainly is some 
justification for concluding that the 
Essay is anti-proletarian, and, conse- 
quently, anti-democratic. But, if so, 
which class does it favor? Dr. Bene- 
dict thinks it is the “aristocrats.” 
“Aristocrats” as such, however, are 
not a political class. Certainly 
Gobineau was not arguing for a re- 
turn of feudalism.*** What he wanted 
was capitalism ruled by a superior 
bourgeoisie, probably a nobility as in 
England. This, together with his cult 
of ancestor worship as a basis of 
national power and aggression, his 
nationalism, which Dr. Benedict 
denies, rounds him out as the St. 
John of Fascism. The following ex- 


“a It is true that the frustrated Comte 
Henri de Boulainvilliers, to whom Mrs. 
Benedict attributes “the first statement of 
the doctrine in modern Europe,” seems to 
wish that the old days, the feudal days of 
strong lords and weak Kings, would return. 
But even he must have understood that he 
was at the service of a lost cause. One prac- 
tical concern of the nobility of his day was 
that of entering some of the more profitable 
branches of commerce without incurring deg- 
radation to the status of the Third Estate. 
(For a brief discussion of Boulainvilliers and 
his contemporary Fénelon see Jacques 
Barzun, The French Race, New York, 1932, 
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cerpt might have been taken from 
Mein Kampf. 

a people will never die, if it remains eter- 
nally composed of the same national ele- 
ments. If the empire of Darius had, at the 
battle of Arbela, been able to fill its ranks 
with Persians, that is to say with real 
Aryans; if the Romans of the later Em- 
pire had had a senate and an army of the 
same stock as that which existed at the 
time of the Fabii, their dominion would 
never have come to an end. So long as 
they kept the same purity of blood, the 
Persians and Romans would have lived 
and reigned.” 


To understand Gobineau and his 
successors properly we shall have to 
inquire briefly into the relationship 
of modern class conflict, race relations, 
and nationality relations. Class con- 
flict and capitalism are inseparable. 
Modern race relations developed out 
of the imperialistic practices of cap- 
italism, while offensive and defensive 
nationalism provides the esprit de 
corps necessary for solidarity in ex- 
ploitative group action under capital- 
ism. Leaders of nationalism must in- 
evitably be opposed to modern politi- 
cal class conflict; that is to say, they 
must be against the proletariat. 

Now these three social phenomena, 
all functions of capitalism, are pro- 
gressive and, in given situations, they 
may combine with different degrees 
of intensity to produce different social 
effects, Ordinarily, the greater the im- 
perialistic practice, the greater will be 
the nationalism, and the less the class 
conflict. Therefore, the ruling capital- 
ist class may seek to stimulate na- 
tionalism either for the purpose of 
suppressing class conflict or for the 
purpose of dividing a proletariat on 

* Arthur De Gobineau, The Inequality 


of Human Races, trans. by Adrian Collins, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1915, p. 
33. 


racial lines so that both groups may 
be the more easily exploited. 

The modern nation itself is a prod- 
uct of capitalism; medieval peoples 
become nations as they developed a 
bourgeoisie. Moreover, the nationalism 
of the modern state is dynamic. The 
smaller nation, that has become na- 
tionalistic®® and rid itself of the 
immediate control of a great power, 
tends to move from defensive to offen- 
sive nationalism. 

Historically, racial ideologies were 
developed with reference to the rela- 
tionship of Europeans with non- 
European peoples and subsequently 
refined to meet the needs of imperial- 
ism within Europe itself. Race prob- 
lems and nationality problems, then, 
belong to the same species of social 
problem. However, we should not con- 
clude, as Dr. Park does, that “lan- 
guage rather than color is the basis 
of .. . conflict” between nationalities; 
and it would be misleading to speak 
of nationality problems as a “phase 
of race conflict.”” The basis of conflict 
must be sought in the type of ex- 
ploitative situation. 

We may conclude that although Dr. 
Benedict’s writings are suggestive and 
highly critical of false racial theories, 
they do not themselves produce a satis- 
factory theory. The reason for this 
seems to inhere in the fact that the 
author conceives of race problems as 
moral problems, an approach which 
leads her progressively away from 
reality. 

“In his famous book on the National 
Question, Joseph Stalin observes: “The 
bourgeoisie of the oppressed nation, re- 
pressed on every hand, is naturally stirred 
into movement. It appeals to its native folk 
and begins to cry out about the fatherland, 
claiming that its own cause is the cause of 


the nation as a whole.” New York, 1942, pp. 
20-21. 











The Role of Negro Schools in 
the Post-War World* 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


INTRODUCTION 


The subject on which I have been 
invited to speak tonight assumes that 
in the post-war world, after we have 
defeated the foes of democracy and 
overcome the defenders of the myth of 
racial superiority, we shall still have 
Negro schools. This is not an unrea- 
sonable assumption if we are not 
naive about the réle of slogans and 
ideologies in modern wars in which 
states must depend upon the loyalty 
and allegiance of the masses to ideals 
rather than upon the efficiency of pro- 
fessional soldiers. More specifically, it 
is reasonable to assume that we shall 
continue to have Negro schools despite 
the recommendation contained in a 
Survey by the United States Office of 
Education: 


That, in order to develop qualified leaders 
to attack the difficult problems of the 
southern region, the institutions of higher 
learning for white persons (a) work out 
ways and means of making their facilities 
available to Negro scholars and graduate 
students; and (b) assist in providing op- 
portunities, facilities, and leadership for the 
development of research among Negroes, 
particularly on problems peculiar to the 
South.’ 


Even this reasonable and mild 
suggestion that Negro scholars have 
an opportunity to secure the training 
and enjoy the facilities that would 


* Address delivered at the North Caro- 
lina State Teachers Association, Raleigh, 
NC., April 7, 1944, 

* National "Survey of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Negroes. U. 8. Office of | Education, 
Washington: 1943. Vol. IV, p. 


enable them to attack intelligently the 
problems of the Negro in the South 
provided an occasion for the reac- 
tionary politicians to rise in defense 
of white supremacy. But even if we 
dismiss the rantings of politicians and 
demagogues, there are more solid rea- 
sons to assume that a biracial system 
of education will continue to exist in 
the South after the War. Although the 
War will bring about important 
changes in the structure of our govern- 
ment and of our economic system, it 
does not appear likely that it will 
bring about revolutionary changes in 
the pattern of race relations which is 
deeply rooted in the mores and tradi- 
tions of the South. I do not mean, of 
course, that there will be no change in 
the general social scene and in race 
relations, for there has been some 
change during the past three decades. 
Cash of this State has analyzed with 
rare insight in his book, The Mind of 
the South, the developing revolt 
against what he aptly calls the 
“savage ideal” or “the patriotic will 
to hold rigidly to the ancient pattern, 
to repudiate innovation and novelty in 
thought and behavior” and the “hyp- 
notic Negro-fixation.” Leadership in 
this revolt against the “savage ideal,” 
as he points out, has been taken by 
the group of scholars at the University 
of North Carolina. In fact, we may 
predict that if the suggestion contained 
in the recommendation of the United 
States Office of Education is accepted 
by any of the Southern States, North 
Carolina will be the first to do so. 
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I 


It is one of the unfortunate phases 
of our national life that the education 
of the Negro was inaugurated during 
a period of intense racial and political 
conflict, The racial conflict has been 
so closely tied up with the political 
struggle that it is difficult to dis- 
entangle it from the latter. However, 
as Professor Horace Mann Bond has 
shown in his book, Negro Education in 
Alabama, with the significant sub- 
title “A study in Cotton and Steel,” 


the education of Negroes at public expense 
in Alabama has depended upon the social 
and economic utility which this education 
was thought to have for the class of white 
persons in control of legislation and finance. 
Whether this control has been that by 
slave-holders, humanitarians, planters, finan- 
ciers, or white farmers and workers, it is 
obvious that each has wished to provide 
for Negroes an education designed to meet 
its concept of Negro status in the social 
and economic order. (p. 290) 


Under the primitive conditions of 
cotton culture following the Civil 
War, the Negro’s position in the 
economic organization did not require 
scarcely an elementary education. The 
idea of a broad cultural or humanistic 
education was foreign to what was 
considered to be the proper status of 
the Negro in the social organization. 
It was because the missionary from 
the North, with his, or more often her, 
conception of the Negro as a normal 
human being, envisioned a_ liberal 
education for the Negro that she 
became the most detested figure in 
Reconstruction. As we look back today 
from the vantage point of a historical 
perspective of fifty to seventy-five 
years, we must acknowledge that, 
however much we may criticize their 
naive idealism and analyze their 
frustrations, northern missionaries 


were right in their faith in the in- 
tellectual and spiritual potentialities 
of the freedmen. They deserve neither 
the indifference of the present genera- 
tion of Negroes who resent the con- 
descension of white missionaries or 
the facetious jibe of Cash, whose book 
I just quoted, who describes the 
Yankee schoolma’am as “generally 
horsefaced, bespeckled and spare of 
frame” and at best “a comic character, 
at worst a dangerous fool.” (p.137) 
Reference to the réle of the North- 
ern missionaries in the early education 
of the Negro immediately calls to 
mind the famous controversy between 
Booker T. Washington and W. E. B. 
DuBois over the relative value of in- 
dustrial and higher education for the 
Negro, Although the controversy has 
no meaning today and is scarcely 
understood by Negro students of the 
present generation, something should 
be said about its significance at the 
time because it has a certain relevance 
for a discussion of the future of Negro 
education. Anyone viewing realisti- 
cally the education of the Negro today 
might wonder why there should have 
been any controversy at all, for it is 
generally acknowledged that both 
types of education are necessary for 
the Negro. In fact, a superficial read- 
ing of the writings of the protagonists 
of the two types of education might 
lead one to believe that DuBois was 
simply speaking of education for what 
he called the “Talented Tenth” and 
Washington was thinking of the best 
means for inducting the masses of 
Negroes into civilization. However, in 
order to understand the real meaning 
of the controversy we must probe 
deeper into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the controversy. The real 
issue involved in the controversy was 
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the status of the Negro in American 
society. DuBois was opposed to a 
system of education which, though it 
had the support of the South and the 
majority of wealthy philanthropists 
of the North, was designed to prepare 
the Negro to live as a subordinate 
caste. Today both Negro leaders and 
Southern white liberals are in agree- 
ment with his position. On the other 
hand, when we appraise the program 
of industrial education in terms of its 
avowed aims and accomplishments, we 
see that it was not as practical or as 
realistic as it appeared on the surface. 
When Washington began his educa- 
tional work he saw the Negro being 
driven from his privileged position as 
an artisan which he had held since 
the days of slavery. This was due to 
a large extent to rise of a skilled white 
working class which through organiza- 
tion and a system of apprenticeship 
was excluding the Negro from skilled 
occupations. Washington had hoped 
that, through industrial education, the 
Negro would acquire skills and 
thereby regain his place in the in- 
dustrial organization of the South. 
But Washington was evidently un- 
aware of the changes which were 
taking place in the industrial life of 
the South. The effects of the In- 
dustrial Revolution were beginning to 
be felt in the South and there was no 
longer a demand for skilled artisans 
in the older handicrafts such as shoe- 
making, masonry, carpentry, and 
blacksmithing. There was a growing 
demand for skilled machine operators 
and neither Hampton nor Tuskegee 
was able, even if they had had the 
vision, to provide the expensive ma- 
chinery which was necessary for this 
training. As a consequence, industrial 
training prepared the Negro princi- 
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pally for menial service or to become 
teachers of vocational subjects in Ne- 
gro schools. Moreover, and this fact 
should be emphasized, the impact of 
the Industrial Revolution upon the 
South resulted in the appearance of 
the cotton mill from which the Negro 
worker was excluded. Then, too, it 
might be pointed out that at a later 
date the teaching of modern mechani- 
cal skills in the so-called Negro high 
schools of the South was opposed by 
skilled white workers. Thus we see 
that industrial education was not so 
practical after all. But industrial edu- 
cation had a certain symbolic meaning 
from the standpoint of the accepted 
pattern of race relations. Since the 
term “industrial education” was 
associated with labor or the tradi- 
tional function of Negro in society, a 
certain sentimental acceptance of this 
type of education for the Negro grew 
up in the North as well as in the 
South. 

I have given attention to this phase 
of the history of Negro education 
because I think it is necessary to make 
clear how the pattern of race relations 
in the South has prevented even the 
most earnest leaders, both white and 
colored, from viewing in a realistic 
manner the education of the Negro 
in relation to the realities of our 
society. This fact needs to be empha- 
sized at the present time when our 
whole economic, social, and political 
organization is undergoing a change 
as the result of the War. Perhaps no 
section of the country will experience 
so acutely the impact of the changes 
which will follow the War as the South. 
Therefore, what I have to say concern- 
ing the future réle of Negro schools 
will be related to the changing social 
scene in the South. I should add that 
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I shall speak chiefly of the so-called 
institutions of higher education be- 
cause these institutions set the aims 
and standards and make explicit the 
educational values which determine 
the programs of the secondary and 
elementary schools. 


II 


The character and development of 
Negro institutions of higher education 
have been conditioned mainly by the 
attempt a maintain a caste system in 
the South. For their support Negro 
institutions of higher education have 
depended, first, upon the generosity 
of Northern philanthropy and, sec- 
ondly, upon the meagre allowances 
‘that the different states were disposed 
to grant to a politically powerless and 
subordinate caste. Consequently, the 
institutions offering the soundest and 
broadest education have been mainly 
those schools which have enjoyed the 
support of Northern philanthropy. 
However, the limitations placed upon 
the development of a sound system of 
higher education for the Negro have 
not been due entirely to the lack of 
adequate financial support, though 
both private and state-supported in- 
stitutions have been limited in their 
usefulness because of this fact. I 
have in mind the social and mental 
isolation of Negro institutions which 
has resulted from the attempt to main- 
tain the Negro in the position of a 
lower caste. This isolation has been 
more especially true of the state- 
supported institutions since the very 
nature of the direction and support 
of private institutions has tended to 
break down to some extent this isola- 
tion. 

The manner in which this social 


and mental isolation has restricted 
the development of institutions of 
higher education for Negroes may be 
considered under five heads. First, it 
should be pointed out that these 
institutions were more concerned with 
some theory or belief as to the Negro’s 
place in Southern society than with the 
real problem of education and the 
creation of an intellectual leadership. 
It was probably unavoidable that the 
character of the State supported in- 
stitutions should have been influenced 
by politics. But in the case of the 
Negro their development was in- 
fluence by interracial politics which 
was concerned with the subordination 
of the Negro. In this connection it 
might be pointed out that there is 
reason to believe that even some of the 
munificence of Northern philantropists 
was due not so much to a genuine 
belief in the essential equality of the 
Negro as to the belief that it created 
something similar to a Kluger Hans, 
the educated horse, or at best the 
emasculated singer of spirituals. The 
second effect of the isolation of these 
institutions has been the emphasis 
upon certain traditional educational 
values. One might be inclined to say 
that this was more characteristic of 
the private institutions because they 
were at liberty to emphasize the 
traditional educational values which 
embodied humanistic or cultural aims. 
But as a matter of fact, despite the 
“industrial” appendages to the State 
supported schools, which were de- 
signed to satisfy the prejudices of 
state legislators, those in control of 
State supported schools really sought 
to give a traditional education. Of 
course, in this respect the Negro 
schools were influenced by the same 
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social and mental isolation which has 
been responsible for the backwardness 
of the South generally. The kind of 
education—this brings us to the third 
point—offered by these schools was 
generally a second—or third-rate edu- 
cation. Of course, there have been rare 
exceptions; in a few of the privately 
supported institutions where either 
because of the devotion of white 
teachers or their financial resources 
enabled them to attract the best pre- 
pared Negro scholars, students have 
been able to get a first-rate education. 

We come now to the fourth point 
which is especially concerned with the 
réle of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in relation to the class structure 
of the Negro community or Negro 
caste, if you prefer the latter term. 
These institutions have largely created 
and at the same time determined the 
intellectual outlook of the Negro upper 
class. In fact, about these institutions 
have often clustered the small com- 
munities of upper-class families that 
in the face of a hostile white en- 
vironment and unsympathetic Negro 
surroundings have preserved and 
passed on the cultural gains which the 
Negro has made in American civiliza- 
tion. On the other hand, it is not 
surprising that in view of the mental 
isolation of the schools and the class 
from which they have drawn their 
students, the schools have not been 
productive of high intellectual a- 
chievements and other forms of 
creative work. Of course, students 
have gone from these institutions, 
especially those privately supported 
where they have had a sounder edu- 
cation and caught a vision of a larger 
world, to Northern institutions which 
have been responsible for their in- 
tellectual development. 

The final aspect of Negro higher 


education which reflects the caste 
position and isolation of the Negro, is 
related to our first point. This concerns 
the administration of Negro schools. 
In the recent survey, to which I 
referred at the beginning, it was stated 
cautiously or rather diplomatically 
that some Negro institutions spend too 
much of their funds for administra- 
tion.? Without the aid of statistics 
which were deemed necessary for a 
diplomatic statement, anyone acqaint- 
ed with the administration of Negro 
institutions of higher education could 
state the undiplomatic truth that there 
has been generally too much emphasis 
upon administration. This does not 
mean simply that a disproportionate 
amount of the income has been spent 
upon administration or merely that 
too much time and energy are con- 
sumed in red tape. It means that a 
more or less arbitrary, sometimes 
approaching despotic, control has been 
set up under the presidents of these 
schools. This has been especially true 
in the state-supported schools and this 
situation has been due largely to the 
caste position of the Negro. The 
president who must be acceptable in 
the final analysis to the dominant 


white community has often shown 


little regard for the competence and 
opinions of his faculty, who can only 
find employment in the segregated 
institutions. Thus, the Negro institu- 
tions of higher education have func- 
tioned as much as instrument of 
control in the inter-racial set-up as 
institutions for the education of 
Negroes. 
Ill 


If one reflects upon some of the 
fundamental social and economic 
changes which have taken place in the 


* Vol. III, p. 108. 
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United States during the past twenty- 
five years, it is apparent that the 
characteristics of Negro higher edu- 
cation to which I have called your 
attention will handicap these institu- 
tions in the performance of their 
proper function. One might for the 
sake of brevity think of these changes 
as a part of the process of urbaniza- 
tion and its effects upon the Negro and 
race relations. Despite the dramatic 
mass migrations of Negroes to North- 
ern cities during and since the first 
World War and the less conspicuous 
drift of over a million Negroes to 
Southern cities, there is a tendency to 
view the Negro as living primarily 
under rural conditions. Yet in the 
nation as a whole nearly a half of the 
Negroes live in cities and even in the 
South where over a third (36.5 per 
cent) live in urban areas’as defined by 
the census, probably a half of the 
Negroes are actually living under 
urban conditions. Even where there is 
an awareness of these facts there is a 
tendency to ignore the important con- 
sequences of urbanization upon race 
relations and the réle of the Negro 
in the community. The urbanization of 
the Negro population has not, of 
course, been an isolated phenomenon 
but has been tied up with the im- 
portant changes taking place in South- 
ern agriculture. Because of certain 
economic changes, which I can not 
discuss here, the surplus population 
of the rural South, both white and 
black, is being forced off of the land. 
And there is no reason to believe that 
the process will be reversed. Hence, 
the talk about the Negro’s return to 
the farm is wishful thinking and 
sentimental nonsense. 

As the result of the increasing 
mobility of the Negro population, the 
Negro is being drawn out of the social 


and mental isolation in which he 
lived until the outbreak of the last 
War. Great masses of the Negro 
population are escaping from the 
world of the folk culture which has 
charcterized the rural areas of the 
South. In fact, the mobility of the 
Negro population from a purely 
physical standpoint, has increased to 
the point that the experience of 
Negroes with urban life includes some 
contact, however brief, with the cities 
of the North. Although the increasing 
mobility of the Negroes is causing 
considerable social disorganization, it 
is nevertheless widening their mental 
horizons and giving them a new con- 
ception of themselves. All of this is 
having a profound effect upon the 
economic and social organization of 
Negro communities in the South as 
well as in the North and the character 
of race relations. 

The present war has accelerated the 
economic and social changes in 
American life which were becoming 
increasingly apparent during the years 
following the last War. The inaugura- 
tion of what has come to be known 
as the New Deal was an attempt to 
deal with these changes when they had 
reached a stage of crisis. The present 
war is not simply an unpleasant inter- 
lude after which we shall return to 
pre-depression America. All the 
social and economic problems that 
faced America at the time of the 
economic collapse in 1929 will face us 
in a more acute form after the War. 
We shall have the advantage, of 
course, of having gained some under- 
standing of the changes in American 
economic and social life and of having 
experimented with and _ actually 
developed some social machinery for 
handling the new problems facing 
America. This new social machinery 
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has taken the form of increasing 
control by the Federal Government of 
our economic life and Federal aid in 
the field of social welfare. For those of 
us who prefer to study the changing 
economic and social realities of 
American life rather than to restrict 
our thinking to political shibboleths 
and party slogans, the increase in the 
functions and the powers of the 
Federal Government is an inevitable 
consequence of the social and eco- 
nomic changes in American life, As 
a part of the increasing interest of the 
Federal Government in the general 
welfare of the country, the institutions 
of higher education in the South will 
doubtless receive support from the 
Federal Government in order to 
develop first rate university education 
for Negroes. The necessity for such 
assistance is acknowledged in a rather 
carefully worded recommendation of 
the Survey*® which states; namely, 
That the Federal Government participate 
in developing high-grade university educa- 
tion for either the Negro or white races or 
both wherever in the country it cannot be 
done from other public sources. 

If then Negro institutions are 
placed upon a sound financial basis in 
the post-war world, one of the most 
pressing problems of Negro higher 
education as of Negro education in 
general will have been met. As*Pro- 
fessor Myrdal has pointed out in his 
comprehensive study of the Negro in 
American democracy, the problem of 
Negro education is not so much what 
kind of education should be given the 
Negro as how much education he will 
receive. (An American Dilemma, Vol. 
IT, pp. 888-89.) It is assumed here that 
Federal grants to education will con- 
tain the necessary safeguards to see 


* Vol. IV, p. 50. 


that the Negro receives his share of 
Federal funds on the basis of his 
population in the various states. 
Despite the disposition in some states 
to give the Negro a larger share in 
state appropriations for education, 
legal safeguards backed by the author- 
ity of the Federal government are still 
necessary. Any other attitude on the 
part of Negro leaders indicates that 
they are either dishonest or simply 
ignorant of the manner in which 
changes in the economic and social 
organization have affected the charac- 
ter of race relations in the South as 
elsewhere. 

With adequate financial support 
Negro institutions of higher educa- 
tion will be in a position to attract 
competent scholars who will offer their 
students a first rate college or univer- 
sity education. There will no longer 
be an excuse for a second- or third- 
rate education such as the Negro has 
received in the past. With competent 
scholars, Negro institutions of higher 
education can no longer be the play- 
thing and spoils of politicians and 
soothsayers. These institutions will 
need educational leaders with the 
broadest culture and the highest edu- 
cational qualifications. By this I do 
not mean that they should be devotees 
of the educational cult in which the 
mysteries and rituals of “educational 
methods” are of chief concern. I mean 
men and women with a fundamental 
understanding of the modern world 
and the Negro’s relation to the world. 
The South is gradually losing its fear 
of the truly educated Negro leader in 
education and in other fields. I recall 
hearing an official in this State say 
about twenty years ago that when 
they were selecting a Negro to head 
up an important work, they selected 
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a certain man not because of his pro- 
fessional competence but because he 
had the “right spirit.” The leaders of 
Negro education in the post-war world 
will need more than the “right spirit” 
for their work, 

In the past, Negro institutions of 
higher education, as I have indicated, 
created and in turn drew their students 
largely from the small isolated upper 
class in the Negro community. Since 
the first World War this situation has 
been changing; an ever increasing 
number of the children of the lower 
economic and social levels have been 
entering more especially the state in- 
stitutions. In order to meet the edu- 
cational needs and aspirations of these 
newcomers, some of the state institu- 
tions have endeavored as far as their 
limited resources would permit to 
reshape their programs in order to 
meet the new situation. But because 
of limited resources and the demands 
placed upon them to provide a pro- 
gram of education for the upper class, 
no effective program has been worked 
out. The economic and social changes 
resulting from the War will intensify 
the educational problems of the State 
institutions which will be called upon 
to serve a larger segment of the Negro 
population. It should not be forgotten 
that this is an age in which we are 
witnessing the upsurge of the masses 
and that the Negro masses are being 
influenced by the same forces which 
are responsible for the larger move- 
ment. With adequate financial sup- 
port, Negro institutions will have 
mainly to face the problem of reshap- 
ing their educational programs. This 
will require a new conception of the 
role of these institutions. The older 
conception of their function in rela- 
tion to the small upper class will have 


to be modified. Some of the traditional 
notions of education will have to be 
discarded. These changes will have to 
take into account not only the back- 
ground and needs of the various 
classes in the Negro community from 
which the students are drawn but the 
kind of world in which the Negro will 
live. 

According to the older conception 
of the réle of Negro institutions of 
higher education, their students were 
being prepared to take their places 
in a rather stable world behind the 
walls of segregation. But in the chang- 
ing world of today and in the post- 
war world, the Negro world will no 
longer be stable and if the walls of 
segregation “don’t come tumbling 
down,” at least in some areas of life 
they. will be crumbling. Modern 
technology is rendering ineffectual and 
uneconomical some of the racial 
barriers that were possible in an 
agrarian society. Moreover, it should 
be emphasized that these institutions 
are not educating their students to 
fit into their local communities. The 
Negro graduates of these schools are 
likely to live in any part of the na- 
tion. Any program of vocational guid- 
ance that fails to take into account 
this fact will be extremely shortsighted 
and handicap Negro students. The 
function of these Negro schools in the 
future will be to give their students 
the best possible education which will 
enable them to live in any part of the 
country. For we may be sure that if 
they can not find an opportunity for 
their knowledge and skills in the South 
they will go where such opportunities 
are open to them. In this connection I 
cite a concrete example of what I 
mean. During the past fifteen years 
the number of positions in the Civil 
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Service of the various states and Fed- 
eral Government has increased tre- 
mendously. The Civil Service require- 
ments in the state as well as in the 
Federal Government are the same for 
the Negro as for whites. Many of the 
graduates of Negro institutions of 
higher education are finding even to- 
day that they must measure up to 
generally accepted standards of ef- 
ficiency in order to secure employment. 
This tendency will be greatly accel- 
erated in the post-war world. How dif- 
ferent this situation is from that in 
the past when the Negro child born 
and educated in segregated schools and 
colleges could look forward to a po- 
sition behind the walls of segregation 
where he would only have to measure 
up to the requirements of the Negro 
world. The segregated world for the 
graduates of Negro institutions is 
breaking down; therefore, the educa- 
tion which they receive must fit them 
to live in the same world as the other 
races in the American community. 
Since all of this may sound highly 
theoretical and impractical, I would 
like to call your attention to the work 
of an institution in the lower South 
which embodies, in my opinion, the 
educational aims and ideals that are 
necessary for Negro institutions in the 
post-war world. I refer to the work of 
the Fort Valley State College carried 
on under the direction of Dr. Horace 
Mann Bond. The president of this 
institution possesses the broad culture 
and the educational qualifications 
which enable him to have a funda- 
mental understanding of the psycho- 
logical and cultural background of his 
students as well as the economic and 
social forces in American life. He has 
been bound neither by empty formu- 
las concerning a “practical” education 


for the Negro nor by the “rituals” of 
educational methods, He has recog- 
nized that education is a social process, 
in which the Negro subculture as well 
as the standard American culture must 
play a part. Thus, the educational 
process has become for his students a 
living dynamic experience in which 
not only their everyday world but the 
social and economic forces that im- 
pinge upon that world have a meaning. 
In the words of the Swedish social 
economist, whose study I have re- 
ferred to, this school recognizes that 
the Negro must not simply receive an 
education but he must be made “edu- 
cable” for the changing world in which 
he must live. This is probably more 
necessary for the Negro student since 
he will be called upon to be more 
adaptable than the white student. 
This brings us to the question of 
the primary function of the Negro 
institutions of higher education. In his 
book on Public Opinion, Walter Lipp- 
man wrote an illuminating chapter on 
“The World Outside and the Picture 
in Our Heads.” In this chapter he 
sh6wed how different the world today 
is from the picture of the world upon 
which men base their actions. In the 
Negro institutions of higher education 
an analogous situation has existed. As 
I stated in the beginning, Negro insti- 
tutions have been a product of the 
social and mental isolation which has 
been forced upon the Negro. The pic- 
ture of the outside world which they 
have generally given their students 
has been false. In the past this did 
not make much difference because 
their graduates were going to have 
their careers, on the whole, within the 
isolated world, if not of the upper 
class, at least of the Negro community. 
But today it is becoming more impera- 
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tive that the Negro student get a real- 
istic picture of the world in which he 
lives because he must live and adapt 
himself to that larger world, What I 
wish to emphasize here is that as the 
Negro is compelled to live increasingly 
in the larger world of American civili- 
zation and adapt himself to its chang- 
ing conditions he will need social in- 
telligence. And it is the function of 
the institutions to provide him with 
this social intelligence. His provincial 
outlook and attitudes toward his prob- 
lems which were acquired within the 
isolated Negro world which grew up 
in an essentially agrarian society will 
not suffice. The Negro student must 
learn, for example, that the traditional 
basis of race relations has been de- 
stroyed by the conditions of our mod- 
ern civilization and that as Dr. Myr- 
dal has pointed out, the policy of 
“counting on the best white folks” has 
become untenable. Moreover, if these 
institutions of higher education are 
really going to serve the interests of 
the Negroes by giving them the social 
intelligence required in modern Ameri- 
can society, they will teach no non- 
sense about State rights and other 
meaningless political slogans. In or- 
der to provide their students with the 
type of social intelligence about which 
I am speaking, these institutions must 
be able to attract the best minds 
among Negroes and men and women 
with the best training. Moreover, these 
teachers must have facilities which 
will enable them to carry on research 
in order that whatever intelligence 
and genius the Negro possesses will be 
utilized in solving the economic and 
social problems of the South and Na- 
tion. 

If Negro institutions provide their 


students with the kind of social intelli- 
gence I have in mind, they must face, 
of course, the problem of caste and 
segregation in the South. In the dis- 
cussions of providing an adequate edu- 
cation for Negroes, this issue is usually 
avoided. But this issue can not be 
avoided if anyone considers Negro 
education realistically and with in- 
tellectual honesty. Dr, Gallagher, the 
former president of Talladega College, 
has devoted a book, American Caste 
and the Negro College, to this subject. 
He frankly states that it is the func- 
tion of the Negro college to face the 
dilemma of a caste system in a democ- 
racy and to help in a realistic manner 
in changing the system. For the Negro 
college to concern itself with this ques- 
tion, he states, “may be to dig the pit 
of institutional suicide; but to have it 
and to refuse to express it would be 
intellectual stupidity and moral hy- 
pocrisy.” (p. 154) This seems to me 


_to be the only position that the Negro 


institution can take. No one of intel- 
ligence who believes in a democratic 
society can justify a caste system 
which is based upon ignorance and 
superstitious beliefs concerning racial 
differences. It is impossible to avoid 
the real issues by repeating dead for- 
mulas or making the issue of social 
equality in a democratic society a 
tabooed subject. In view of the crisis 
of modern civilization, such an atti- 
tude represents a flight from reality. 
The South can not insulate itself 
against the changes which are taking 
place in the modern world. And if the ~ 
Negro school is going to perform its 
proper function, it must equip Negroes 
for intelligent participation in the task 
of bringing real democracy to the 
South. 








Differences Between Pre-School Negro 


Children and Their Older Siblings 


on the Stanford-Binet Scales 
HELEN TOMLINSON 


PuRPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


This paper is based on an investiga- 
tion, made in 1941-42, of the responses 
of a group of Negro children to the 
revised Stanford-Binet scales.1 The 
original study included comparative, 
developmental and qualitative phases. 
We propose to present here only the 
developmental phases of the study. 

The course of the investigation fol- 
lowed these steps: 

1. Location of all available pairs of 
Negro siblings living in Austin at two 
selected age levels through examina- 
tion of the school census records. 

2. Verification of birth dates and 
full sibship through home interview 
and examination of city, county, and 
state birth records. 

3. Rating the socio-economic status 
of families represented by means of 
the Sims Score Card used in home in- 
terviews. 

4. Administration of both forms of 
the 1937 revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Scales to the 150 selected chil- 
dren. 

5. Statistical treatment of the test 
scores and Sims scores to show quanti- 
tative differences between this group 
and the standardization group; and 
between the older and younger Negro 
groups. 

6. Tallying of item successes to pro- 


*“An Analysis of the Performance of Ne- 
gro Children on the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Tests.” Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, 
University of Texas, 1942. 
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vide a basis for examination of quali- 
tative differences in responses. 

All of the subjects were drawn from 
the immediate area of Austin, Texas, 
a non-industrial city of some 90,000 
population with a Negro component 
of about 20 per cent and a Mexican 
component of 8 per cent. As far as the 
status of the Negro is concerned, the 
cultural pattern is much like that of 
the deep South, with a highly stable 
etiquette of inter-racial relations but 
with a more relaxed attitude than in 
communities where the economic com- 
petition is keener. The Negro schools 
are generally superior to those in the 
Southeastern section but are inferior 
to provisions for white children. A 
large part of the Negro population has 
only recently moved to town to escape 
the farm tenants’ insecurity, and re- 
turn to the fields during the cotton 
growing season. Hence school attend- 
ance is irregular. On the whole it 
would appear that the Negro popula- 
tion sampled in this investigation is 
more rural than urban in character. 

Sibling pairs were included if there 
was one child born between January, 
1938, and March, 1937, and another 
between January, 1932, and March, 
1934. This made a minimum possible 
age difference of 9 months and a maxi- 
mum of 5 years, 2 months. From 115 
pairs which met this specification ac- 
cording to the school census, only 75 
were kept in the study: 24 pairs could 
not be located; 6 pairs proved to be 
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outside the age limits; a few were not 
full siblings; and 2 pairs were not liv- 
ing in the same household. This elimi- 
nation suggests that the group may not 
be an entirely representative cross- 
section of the Negro population at 
these ages. As far as economic and cul- 
tural levels are considered these fac- 
tors are to some unknown degree com- 
pensating. Probably the means of the 
group are fairly representative, but 
the range has been narrowed, further 
accentuating a homogeneity which ap- 
pears to be characteristic of the Negro 
population in most parts of the United 
States. 

Although no attempt was made to 
match the older and younger groups 
of children by sex they came out fairly 
even: of the older children, 37 were 
boys, 38 girls; of the younger, 36 were 
boys, 39 girls. The age distribution is 
as follows: 

e Number 
21 
38 
16 


29 
37 
9 


COWRA D 


Sixty-three per cent of the older chil- 
dren were in the first or second grade 
at school and their age-grade distribu- 
tion showed considerable retardation 
with respect to norms for the whole 
country. Of the 75 younger siblings, 
21 were having or had had some kind 
of schoo] experience: in a W.P.A. nur- 
sery school; a W.P.A. kindergarten; 
regularly enrolled in the first grade of 
the public schools or attending school 
from time to time with older children. 

In a home interview an attempt was 
made to get the following information 
for each family: 

Sims Score for socio-economic status 


Length of residence in Austin 

Date and place of birth for each subject 

Number of children in the family 

Birth order for subjects 

Full sibship of subjects 

Schooling of the younger subject 
These data were completed for 72 of 
the 75 families represented. 

The bulk of the information con- 
sists of the recorded responses to 
the 300 Stanford-Binet examinations. 
These were administered in the school 
attended by the older child of each 
sibling pair. 


RESULTS OF COMPARISONS 


The distribution of intelligence quo- 
tients for the 150 Negro subjects is 
based. on the mean of the L and M 
1Q’s. The use of a composite IQ re- 
duces the upper limit of the range by 
3.5 points, but does not affect the lower 
limit. The distribution is then directly 
comparable with the curve presented 
by Terman and Merrill? for the entire 
standardization group. 

Table I shows the distribution of 
IQ’s by percentages for the older 
group, the younger group, the total 
group, and the standardization group. 

The mean IQ for the 150 Negro 
subjects, based on the composite of 
both L and M IQ's, is 10.4 points be- 
low the general norm for white chil- 
dren. The range of IQ’s is considerably 
restricted with a typical standard de- 
viation of only 10 as compared with 
that of about 15 for similar age levels 
of the standardization group. 

That over 80 per cent of the Negro 
group falls within a range of 30 IQ 
points, between 75 and 105, may be 
due to an essential homogeneity of the 
group with regard to mental ability or 


*Tewis M. Terman and Maud A. Mer- 
rill, Measuring Intelligence, Fig. 1, p. 37. 
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to a failure of the scales in discrimi- 
native power with this group, or to a 
combination of both factors. Other 
evidence suggests that both factors are 
operative, and that the difference in 


TABLE I 


COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
COMPOSITE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 
OLDER AND YOUNGER NEGROES AND 
STANDARDIZATION GROUP 

















IQ Older | Younger| Total Sanders , 

Negro} Negro | Negro Group* 
145-154 1 
135-144 2 
125-134} 1.3 oft 5 
115-124} 1.3 4.0 2.7 13 
105-114} 2.7 9.3 6.0 22 
95-104 | 21.4 25.3 23.4 24 
85- 94/ 25.4] 40.0 | 32.6 20 
75— 84) 36.0 17.3 26.6 9 
65-— 74) 10.7 4.0 7.3 3 
55- 64/ 1.3 oy f 1 

Mean 86.7} 92.5 | 89.6 
Sigma 11.5 10.2 12.0 (15)** 











* Estimated from Fig. 1, p. 37, Measuring Intelligence. 
te ages here under consideration than the 16 puggeet= 
ed by Terman and Merrill as typical for the entire 
a. group. See Table 7, Measuring Intel- 
variability is not due to chance fac- 
tors. On the other hand, with the size 
of the sample under consideration, the 
difference in range between the distri- 
butions for the older and younger 
children may most simply be ac- 
counted for by chance variations. 

The mean IQ for the younger Ne- 
gro children is 7.5 points below the 
normal average; that of the older 
children 13.3 points below the normal 
average. The difference between the 
mean IQ’s is significant, since it is 
3.5 times the standard error of the dif- 
ference. 

The question arises as to whether 
some constant factor of selection may 
account for the difference in IQ means. 
Since the two groups represent the 


same families, cultural, social, eco- 
nomic and hereditary factors are held 
as nearly the same as seems possible; 
and any such constant factor would af- 
fect both groups. But it is conceivable 
that errors in birth dates might be more 
frequent in the older than in the 
younger group. Of the 150 subjects, 
the birth dates of 43 couiu not be veri- 
fied from documentary evidence. Of 
these, 24 are in the older group, 19 in 
the younger. With the relatively few 
cases where documentary evidence in- 
dicated an error in the reported birth 
date, the typical error was to report 
the child a year younger. It is, how- 
ever, possible that through some freak 
operation of chance factors several of 
these older children whose ages have 
not been verified were reported a year 
older. Of the 75 pairs in this study, the 
birth dates for both members have 
been verified for 43 pairs. A com- 
parison of means and inter-sibling cor- 
relations between the restricted group 
and the total group may suggest 
whether incorrect birth dates might be 
a source of serious error. 

The lower correlation coefficient for 
the restricted group suggests that er- 
rors in age are inconsiderable. The dif- 
ference in the means of the older chil- 
dren might suggest that there was a 
tendency to increase the age of the 
older child, but this is contrary to the 
general findings in verifying the chil- 
dren’s ages. To the extent that inter- 
sibling resemblance in test perform- 
ance depends upon hereditary factors, 
it would seem that we can be about as 
sure of full sibship in the total group 
as in the restricted group. 

To find out whether the depression 
of IQ with age is merely a difference 
between pre-school and school chil- 
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dren or a constant trend related to age, 
mean IQ’s were computed for the six 
age levels as follows: 


Mean IQ’s sy Ace Levets 


Mean 

Age No. IQ 
4-04-11 21 97.7 
§-0-5-11 38 90.5 
6-0-6-11 16 90.2 
7-0-7-11 29 88.1 
8-0-8-11 37 858 
9-0-9-11 9 83.7 


The differences in the means at suc- 
cessive levels are not statistically sig- 
nificant, with the possible exception of 
that between the four- and five-year- 
olds, but the consistency of the trend 


is significant. The youngest group has 


tween the four- and five-year-olds 
than between any other successive age 
levels. The problem that is here ines- 
capable, but as yet unanswerable, is of 
a double “either-or” variety. Are these 
children growing progressively duller 
(either in accordance with a geneti- 
cally determined mental growth curve 
or as a cumulative result of repres- 
sive surroundings) ; or are they being 
tested by a scale which at the lower 
levels is based on experiences to which 
they have been exposed, but at the 
upper levels makes increasing de- 
mands upon experience and training 
not available to them? A considera- 

















TABLE II 
MEAN COMPOSITE IQ’8 FOR RESTRICTED AND TOTAL GROUPS 
Restricted Group Total Group vo" 
No. i Sigma No. “So Sigma _— <4 
Older 43 89.8 11.5 75 86.7 11.5 3.1 
Younger 43 92.7 10.7 75 92.5 10.2 2 


























Inter-sibling correlation: restricted group, +.19 


total group, 


a mean IQ close to the normal average 
for white children; the oldest group 
close to the borderline of normal in- 
telligence. The coefficient of correla- 
tion between IQ and chronological 
age is —.32. 

Various studies have indicated that 
the Negro population as a whole, in 
common with certain underprivileged 
portions of the white population, show 
progressively lower mean intelligence 
quotients with increase in age. The 
present study supplements previous in- 
vestigations by dipping into the pre- 
school level and providing evidence 
that the deterioration, as measured by 
test performance, is more marked be- 


+ .26 - 


tion of these alternatives must come 
in the qualitative analysis of test re- 
sponses which will be presented in an- 
other paper. 

Inter-sibling correlations of intelli- 
gence as measured by various mental 
tests on varied groups of subjects have 
been reported as ranging from .30 to 
.60 with the coefficient most typically 
in the .40’s. As always, homogeneity 
reduces the coefficient of correlation; 
and in the group we are investigating, 
in addition to homogeneity of environ- 
ment, both the IQ range and the age 
limits are restricted. For composite 
IQ’s the inter-sibling coefficient of 
correlation is .26; for Scale L, .36; and 
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for Seale M, .26. These coefficients are 
of the same order as those found for 
two homogeneous groups in the Hil- 
dreth study.* Despite the differences in 
standard deviations for the older and 
younger groups, 11.5 and 10.2, the 
evidence for greater variability of the 
older group is not convincing, since it 
seems to be introduced by three ex- 
treme cases in the nine-year-old 
group; and the difference is not statis- 
tically significant. We can only con- 
clude, then, that the inter-sibling co- 
efficient of correlation, while low, is 
about as great as is to be expected, 
considering the degree of homogeneity 
with respect to age, intelligence quo- 
tient, and socio-economic status. 
Because it introduces some items 
that are definitely ascertainable and 
that show intra-group differences, we 
measured cultural status by the Sims 
Score Card for Socio-Economic Status, 
making it the basis for a home inter- 
view questionnaire instead of having 
the subjects themselves fill it out. The 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN IQ’s OF OLDER AND 
YOUNGER GROUPS BY SIMS SCORE LEVEL 








Sims | No. Mean Mean | Differ- 
Seore Fam- I IQ ence in 
ilies | Older | Younger} Means 





0,1 15 83.9 89.7 5.8 
2,3 17 82.8 88.7 5.9 
4,5 13 86.9 94.1 7.2 
6-8 12 91.3 98.2 6.9 
9-11 11 87.2 92.1 4.9 
Overll) 4 99.0 96.9 |—2.1 

















particular items of the scale that 
proved most discriminative were edu- 
cation of the parents, number of books 
in the home, and the ratio of num- 


* Reported in Anne Anastasi, Differential 
Psychology: Individual and Group Differ- 
ences in Behavior, p. 113. 


ber-of-rooms to number-of-occupants. 
Table III gives the distribution of 
Sims scores together with the mean 
1Q’s at the various levels. 

There is some indication that differ- 
ences between older and younger in- 
telligence scores decrease with increase 
in Sims rating, but with only a few 
families at each level, and the trend 
not entirely consistent, the differences 
are no more than suggestive. Here is, 
however, a corroborative detail for the 
theory that repressive environments 
have a cumulative effect in depressing 
intelligence test performance. 

The correlation of Sims score with 
intelligence quotient is higher for the 
older group than for the younger. For 
the younger the coefficient is .20; for 
the older .34. This further suggests 
the cumulative effect of environmen- 
tal factors, although we must recog- 
nize that in our use of the Sims scale 
only a few gross indicators of environ- 
mental status are measured. 

It appears, then, that there is a 
small but appreciable relationship be- 
tween the Negro child’s intelligence 
and the character of his home; and 
that this relationship is greater for 
the older children than for the younger 
children. 


SUMMARY 


1. The mean IQ for the 150 Negro 
subjects, based on the composite of 
both L and M IQ's, is 10.4 points be- 
low the general norm for white chil- 
dren. 

2. The range of IQ’s is considerably 
restricted with a typical standard de- 
viation of only 10 as compared with 
that of about 15 for similar age levels 
of the standardization group. 

3. The mean IQ for the four- and 
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five-year-old Negro children, 92.5, is 
significantly higher than for the seven- 
and eight-year-old children, 86.7, sug- 
gesting an increasing inferiority in test 
performance with increase in age. 

4. The inter-sibling correlation of 
IQ’s is low, but seems of about the 
same order as for groups of a similar 
degree of homogeneity. 

5. Correlation of Sims scores and 


1Q’s is lower for the younger group 
than for the older group, suggesting 
that there may be increasing concom- 
itance between environmental factors 
and test performance with increase in 
age. 

6. These findings are in essential ac- 
cord with similar studies of culturally 
isolated and underprivileged groups 
of white children. 





Business Education in Louisiana 
8. V. TOTTY 


To determine the economic status 
of any large group presents a prob- 
lem, the effect of which is far-reaching, 
complex, and in some instances un- 
usual. 

A study’ to reveal the economic 
status of the Negro, especially in Lou- 
isiana, presents a greater problem in 
that the method or methods of ap- 
proach must be scientifically and/or 
psychologically determined, in order 
to interest and attract the varied and 
sundry personalities, objections, and 
persons on widely differing educa- 
tional and social levels. Because of the 
scope and coverage of this study, 
“Business Enterprises in Louisiana,” 
the results, facts, and opinions con- 
tained therein represent most nearly 
the true economic status of America’s 
one-tenth in Louisiana. 

Fiom the introduction it is stated 
that, “This study is the beginning of a 
series of studies planned by the Busi- 
ness Education Department of South- 
ern University in order to continue to 
offer an adequately flexible training 
program. This detailed report repre- 
sents the complete findings of the sur- 
vey of businesses owned and operated 
by Negroes in the State of Louisiana.” 
Following such an introduction, the 
relative merits and worth of this study 
can be readily visualized as intended 
primarily, or in great part, to provide 

*While it is thought that this abstract 
will give an insight into the economic status 
of the Negro in Louisiana, as viewed from 
the standpoint of business enterprises owned 
and operated by Negroes, the complete re- 
port will be found in: Southern University 


Bulletin. “Educational Conference Issue.” 
Vol. 28, No. 2. December, 1941. 


the business trainee with an overview 
of the conditions with which he will 
be faced ere he ventures from the halls 
of learning into the realms and actual 
fields of competitive enterprise, and 
to provide him with sufficiently diver- 
sified training to cope with these con- 
ditions and problems. 

Businesses were surveyed in forty- 
nine (49) cities and towns of thirty- 
four (34) parishes, representing 53.96 
per cent of the total parishes of the 
State which comprise 74.85 per cent 
of the total population, and 55 per cent 
of the total area. 

Of the total number of businesses 
reporting, four-hundred seventy-two 
(472) or 84 per cent represented single 
business endeavors, while ninety (90) 
or 16 per cent were combination types 
owned by the same proprietor or pro- 
prietary group and operated under one 
and the same roof. Of the combination 
types, the Funeral-Home-Insurance 
Company represented the largest num- 
ber, five (5). The next largest number 
was three (3), represented by (1) 
Burial Association-Insurance Com- 
pany and (2) Restaurant-Tavern- 
Bar. 

However much mention may be 
made of combination enterprises, some, 
such as the following examples, are 
unusually interesting: 

1. One (1) 7-type combination: 

Beauty Shop 
Barber Shop 
Confectionery 
Hotel 

Restaurant 
Printing Job Shop 
Photo Studio 
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2. One (1) 4-type combination: 
Auto Parts 
Grocery 
Meat Market 
Hotel 
3. Three (3) 3-type combinations: 
A. Confectionery 
Grocery 
Service Station 
B. Bus Transportation 
Service Station 
Meats and Grocery 
C. Poultry Market 
Service Station 
Meats and Grocery 


The remainder of the combination 
types were represented by similar, 
auxiliary, or complementary types. 

Unusual because of rarity and in- 
frequency were such businesses as 
casket companies, clinics, real estate 
agency, glass works, oil mining com- 
pany, and various others decidedly 
“non-Negro” types of businesses. 

Despite the variety and types of 
businesses in which Negroes are en- 
gaged, attention should be focused on 
the reasons for engaging in these types. 
Of the total number of reasons re- 
ported, 22.9 per cent had a “liking for 
some type of work the business re- 
quires;” 10.5 per cent “had to do some- 
thing;” and less important reasons 
ranging in frequencies to .2 per cent. 
Unusual among the reasons given for 
engaging in business were: (1) reali- 
zation of a community need, which, 
ethically appears a very good reason; 
(2) to provide employment for rela- 
tives, a sound reason from a personal 
socio- economic point of view; (3) 15 
per cent had had previous experience 
in a similar business; (4) one proprie- 
tor inherited his business; (5) 8.2 per 
cent had as a main reason, the dire 
need for a job; (6) 5.2 per cent were 
“advised to do so;” and, as strange as 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF TYPES OF NEGRO 
BUSINESSES IN LOUISIANA REPORTING 
IN BUSINESS SURVEY 





Num- Per 


Total Businesses Reporting ber cent 





Restaurants 72 12.8 


Barber Shops 65 
Store, Meats and Groceries 49 
Cleaning and i 43 
Beauty Shops 39 
Groceries onl 38 
Tavern and Bars 30 
Funeral Homes a 
17 

14 

13 

13 

ll 

10 

10 

9 


— 
— 
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Drug Stores 

Service Stations 

Auto parts and Accessories 
Hotels 


Shoe repair sho 
Electrical Supplies 
Tailor Shops 
Insurance Companies 
Printing Job Shops 
Photographers’ Studios 
General Merchandise 
Burial Associations 
Liquor Stores 
Newspaper Printing Shops 
Builders’ Supplies 
Haberdasheries 
Hauling and Moving 
Coal Yards 
ye a Sh 

ewe ops 
Sandwich Shops 
Casket Companies 
Bakery Shops and Caterers 
Dispensary 
Dairy 
Furrier 
Gift Shop 
Millinery Shop 
Stationery Shop 
Stock Yard 
Theater 
Stock Company 
Real Estate 
Glass Work 
Meat Market 
Manufacturer of Railroad 

Ti 


res 
Fish Market 
Watch Repair 
Taxi Service 
News Stand 
Bicycle Shop 
Laundry 
Oil Mining Company 
Stove Shop 
Upholstery Shop 
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it may sound, 19.9 per cent or only 
one-fifth, had been trained for the type 
of work engaged in. 

From the reasons just cited, it is not 
too difficult to envision the compara- 
tive success or failure of “Negro busi- 
ness.” However, in this connection, it 
is necessary to state that of the total 
proprietors reporting, 55.1 per cent 
would be classed as unskilled workers, 
approximately 26.3 per cent as skilled 
workers, and the remainder, or 18.6 
per cent had previously pursued pro- 
fessional endeavors. 

In order to give a better picture of 
occupations in which proprietors were 
previously engaged, the following ex- 
planation may be of value. Of the 
three categories into which they were 
classified, the professional class in- 
cluded teachers, managers and direc- 
tors, salesmen, and one pharmacist; 
the skilled group included mechanics, 
tailors, type-setters, beauticians, and 
one previously engaged in dressmak- 
ing; while the unskilled group included 
laborers, maids and janitors, waiters 
and waitresses, and cooks. 

The problem or question of educa- 
tion is, and has been, one of the major 
concerns of the “Negro businessman.” 
Although education holds a relatively 
potent place in the skillful and -suc- 
cessful operation of a business, “busi- 
ness technique” also is of very great 
importance. 

To approximate the special training 
needed for the improvement of their 
businesses, proprietors named _ the 
courses which, with a specific knowl- 
edge of, they could use very advan- 
tageously in promoting and more prof- 
itably operating thier business. Of the 
courses mentioned, 16.4. per cent 
named accounting (bookkeeping) as 


of supreme importance as a need, 
showing the dire need of business 
training in Louisiana, and the possi- 
bilities of job opportunities for busi- 
ness students and graduates of South- 
ern University in and around their 
immediate home vicinities which 
should serve as an incentive to attract 
students to this field in which oppor- 
tunities are unlimited, advancement 
relatively rapid, and a need which is 
definite in any economic order. 

Of great importance as a need, and 
one of the reasons for the failure of 
their businesses, is advertising, of 
which 12.2 per cent of the proprietors 
stated that they had a definite need. 
Ranking next in order were: business 
organization and management, and 
salesmanship. 

Recognized also as needs, but with 
lesser importance were: business law, 
typing, machine operation, insurance 
and nearly all allied courses.” 

Concerning marital status, it was 
found that 80.5 per cent of the pro- 
prietors who reported on this question 
were married, and of this group, 61.7 
per cent had from one to eight children, 
who, generally, were found to help 
with the business but received no pay 
as such. 

From the standpoint of ownership, 
results were not encouraging. Of the 
562 businesses in operation, only one- 
half of the buildings were owned by 
the proprietors, and of the total num- 
ber in operation, only 18 or 3.2 per 
cent possessed charters. Included in 
the list of chartered businesses was one 
charter issued in 1869 for a Printing 
Job Shop (the oldest), and another, 


? Courses as Business English, Economics, 
Business Mathematics and Commercia] Art 
are considered in this category. 
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issued in January, 1941 for a Service 
Station with automotive parts and ac- 
cessories (the youngest). 

The financial status of the busi- 
nesses, as revealed by the survey, cov- 
ers the entire financial background, 
operation, sources of income, and 
nearly all information relative to the 
receipt and disbursement of all monies 
of the various businesses. Although 
faulty methods of record-keeping 
might tend to render the results inac- 
curate, the interpretations cited have 
come from the reports.of proprietors 
as given. 

From information gathered from 
296 businesses on the questions of 
income, expense, and profit, the to- 
tal income reported for 1941 was 
$1,349,961.01. From these figures, and 
the statistics compiled therefrom, busi- 
nesses were placed in three groups de- 
pending on the amount of income. In 
the first, or “Upper Bracket” were 
placed businesses with an income 
range of from $20,000 to $200,000; in 
the second, or “Middle Bracket” will 
be found businesses with an income 
range of from $1,000 to $20,000; in 
the third, or “Lower Bracket” are 
those businesses with an income range 
of from $50 to $999. 

In comparison with revelations made 
from the 1930 census, in which 1,668 
businesses owned and operated by Ne- 
groes in Lousiana showed an aggregate 
income of $4,504,809, or an average of 
$2,700.72 each, statistics gathered in 
this study present a more encouraging 
picture with decided marks of prog- 
ress; the total income for 296 busi- 
nesses amounting to $1,349,065.01, or 
an average of $4,557.64 each, which 
means an increase of $1,856.92 or 68.7 
per cent each. 
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As previously mentioned, the reluc- 
tance of proprietors to impart with 
specific data on the financial position 
of their businesses (partly because of 
faulty use or non-use of modern book- 
keeping) presents an insurmountable 
barrier in definitely determining their 
financial status. As determinable from 
statistics received, information on ex- 
penses showed that total operating ex- 
penses amounted to $400,389.93 or 
35.6 per cent of the total income re- 
ported, and profits represented 29.3 
per cent of the total income or 
$394,741.64. Here again is seen the 
need for bookkeeping to present to 
these businessmen statements by which 
they can accurately and effectively 
determine the financial solvency and 
operating efficiency of their businesses. 

“That bookkeeping ranked highest 
in courses which these proprietors ex- 
pressed themselves as needing most is 
at least a realization of one of the 
fundamental criteria for the success- 
ful operation of any enterprise.” 


TABLE II 


VARIOUS METHODS OF BOOKKEEPING USED 
BY 562 NEGRO BUSINESSES IN 














LOUISIANA 
Total 
Methods Used ae te 
centage 
I. No system 501 89.1 
II. Own System (Gener- 
ally a note book) 4.0 
III. Double Entry 21 3.8 
IV. Single Entry 14 2.5 
V. Miscellaneous 3 6 
National Cash is- 
ter—Daily Sales Slips 
Total 562 100.00 





Table II will give an insight into the 
methods of bookkeeping used and the 
reason for the inaccuracies which re- 
sult therefrom. 
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On the matter of investments, since 
89.1 per cent of the businesses had no 
bookkeeping records, figures which 
were submitted ranged from $25 to 
$1,500 with an aggregate investment 
of 305 businesses amounting to 
$2,676,493.72. 

In promoting sales, proprietors were 
found to use practically every means 
of advertisement. Advertising in Ne- 
gro Newspapers represented 16.3 per 
cent of the sales promotion methods, 
as compared with 2.6 per cent in white 
newspapers. The remainder of the ad- 
vertising was done through circulars, 
personal and telephone solicitations, 
radio advertisements, signs, slides in 
theaters, and the like. Cooperative ad- 
vertisement was done only in 17 or 
1.4 per cent of the cases reporting. 

To adequately describe the types 
and kinds of equipment used would 
entail a lengthy discussion. For the 
sake of space, and because of wide 
deviations in methods of evaluation of 
equipment, the median valuation has 
been: used under each of the following 
headings: 

1. Upper Bracket (equipment valued at 
from) $1,000 to $9,999 

2. Middle Bracket (equipment valued at 
from) $100 to $999 

3. Lowest Bracket (equipment valued at 
from) $1 to 99 


It might be interesting to note that 
the patronage of businesses owned and 
operated by Negroes is not a racial 
one. “There are more Negro business- 
men (111 or 27.4%) buying less than 
95 per cent of their commodities from 
the white merchant than there are 
(109 or 19.3%) who purchase more 
than 5 per cent of the merchandise 
handled from Negro merchants. 


Often Negro businessmen are en- 


dowed with the belief or opinion that 
Negroes should purchase from them 
“because we’re Negroes too,” without 
giving any consideration to that fac- 
tor when making their own purchases. 
The most effective means of showing 
this fault is through the chart below 
which graphically illustrates _ this 
point. 


TABLE III 


PATRONAGE OF 562 NEGRO BUSINESSES 
IN LOUISIANA 








Num- Per- 


Classification ber centage 





Wholly Negro Patronage 334 59.5 
Predominantly Negro Pa- 





tronage 148 26.3 
Equal Patronage of Ne- 

groes & Whites 36 6.4 
Predominantly White Pa- 

tronage 23 4.1 
Wholly White Patronage 21 3.7 

Totals 562 100.0 





The employees of the reporting busi- 
nesses will be discussed under two 
headings: (1) Commercial occupa- 
tions and (2) Non-Commercial occu- 
pations. Of the commercial group, 
29.9 per cent were of the accounting 
occupational category (bookkeepers, 
cashiers, and timekeepers); 26.1 per 
cent were clerical workers (messen- 
gers, general, shipping and _ stock 
clerks, and telephone operators) ; 26.1 
per cent were of the selling group 
(salesmen, saleswomen, collectors, 
solicitors) ; 10.8 per cent were of the 
secretarial group (stenographers, sec- 
retaries, typists); and only 7.17 per 
cent comprised the executive category 
(business managers) . 

Those persons considered engaged in 
non-commercial pursuits have been 
categorized in the following groups 
and types: (1) The professional group 
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includes 2.7 per cent of the total 
workers (2) the skilled group com- 
prises 56.5 per cent of these workers, 
and (3) the unskilled workers repre- 
sented 40.8 per cent. These 287 
workers together with the 645 com- 
mercial workers total 932 employees 
reported in this study as compared 
with the 577 employees reported for 
the 1,668 businesses given in the 1930 
census. 

The matter of success of Negro 
business in Louisiana, as revealed 
through this survey, can be attributed 
to no one particular thing, not to 
several, but to many. 

The most influencing factors of suc- 
cess, aS indicated by the manner in 
which they were listed by proprietors 
are: efficient service, courtesy, friend- 
liness, and good management and good 
health. As encouraging as these attri- 
butes may appear, others which should 
logically seem to follow, or hold as im- 
portant a place, “determination and 
patience,” “location,” and handling of 
“good merchandise,” were found to be 
listed by proprietors as the least in- 
fluencing ones. 

It has been stated that “Success is 
the reward for persistent effort.” This 
is as true when applied to business as 
when applied to personal or general 
endeavors. Likewise, there are certain 
obstacles to success which each must 
face. From the statements advanced 
by Negro businessmen relative to the 
problems confronting them, the fol- 
lowing should be noted: (1) Lack of 
capital for expansion, equipment, suf- 
ficient merchandise to progressively 
carry on and/or continue the business; 
' (2) The attitude of consumers to- 
ward the granting of credit and ex- 
cessive bad debts; (3) Lack of 
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trained employees; (4) The ineffec- 
tiveness of the present advertising 
methods and the need for better and 
more extensive advertising; (5) The 
problem of competition and prices; 
(6) Consumers’ attitude toward 
brands of merchandise; (7) The lack 
of cooperation and the cooperative 
spirit among other businessmen; and 
(8) The need for increased patronage 
and better locations. 

Summarily, the comments and sug- 
gestions of Negro businessmen relative 
to their businesses can be grouped 
under the following heads with an ex- 
ample of the general opinion of each: 

(1) Wholesaler—Centralization of 
purchasing should be more prevalent 
for the greatest good of the whole race; 

(2) Financial—Investments of 
holdings and profits should be in- 
creased to advance the financial sta- 
tus of the Negro. 

(3) Patronage—In response to this 
statement, it was almost unanimously 
agreed that Negroes will not patronize 
Negro business; 

(4) Attitude—The common opinion 
was that the Negro needs to be taught 
to realize the profitableness of stimu- 
lating business through investments 
and patronage, in order to protect and 
provide for his fellowmen in the 
future; 

(5) Advertising—Advertising is an 
essential factor in business, and Ne- 
groes need more and better advertis- 
ing; and 

(6) Miscellaneous—a. Avoid waste. 
b. Analyze the causes of failure of 
other businesses and guard against 
them. c. Use more modern buildings, in 
better locations, supplied with better 
tools and equipment, and operated by 
courteous and adequately trained 
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workers who are able to render more 
and better service. d. Effect strict 
credit and collection policies so that 
the amounts usually lost from bad 
debts will be greatly minimized with- 
out seriously affecting the goodwill of 
customers. 

In summary, the typical Negro 
business is the restaurant of which 
there were 12.8 per cent of total 562 
businesses reporting. The proprietor 
engaged in it as a result of his “having 
to do something,” he is a member of 
the male sex, unskilled, and has had 
no specific business training. He is 
married, sole-proprietor, and has from 
1 to 3 children who help with the busi- 
ness but receive no pay as such. The 
building used is not his own, he carries 
no insurance on it or his employees, 
has predominant Negro patronage, 
uses no system of bookkeeping, and 
his income falls in the “lower bracket.” 

His attitude is that he feels reason- 
ably successful in business, which suc- 
cess he owes to “efficient service,” 
“good health,” and “good manage- 
ment,” the latter of which was ap- 
parently a misnomer. He uses Negro 
newspapers as his greatest means of 
advertising, nevertheless is faced with 
the problem of attracting more ade- 
quate patronage for possible expan- 
sion. To him, his business could be im- 
proved by increasing patronage, more 
courteous and better trained em- 
ployees, and possession of more oper- 
ating funds, and believes that better 
trained, more conscientious and cus- 
tomer-conscious proprietors, and the 
re-investment of profits and other 
finances could act as incentives to 
progress. 

The results of the survey might be 
summed up by the following points: 


(1) An understanding of some of the 
businessman’s many problems by the 
professional, teaching group. (2) An 
understanding by the businessman of 
the desire of the professional group to 
give him the benefit of his training in 
fostering the economic progress of the 
Negro. (3) A closer cooperation be- 
tween the two classes because of (1) 
and (2) above. (4) Familiarity of 
businessman with such procedures 
(surveys) will make him more cooper- 
ative. (5) Southern University can 
better train its business students. 

Proprietors believe that Negroes 
will not patronize Negro business. The 
consumer states that circumstances 
prevent his- so doing. The proprietor 
says lack of patronage is the cause of 
this situation. The right of the con- 
sumer should be considered primarily. 
Negro merchants patronize white 
wholesalers because of the same rea- 
sons that Negro consumers give for 
trading with white retailers. Therefore 
from this round-robin procedure is 
evolved the dute of the merchant to 
satisfy his patrons, if he expects to 
continue in business. This should 
prove, then, the need of the proprietors 
for training that will favorably effect 
patronage and the increased progress 
of their businesses simultaneously. 

In view of the facts revealed as a 
result of this survey, Southern Univer- 
sity is putting forth a concerted effort 
to correct the wrongs and remove the 
hindrances suffered by Negro business, 
and at the same time help to raise the 
economic status of the total Negro 
populace. While the consumer prob- 
lems are being formally attached in 
the Home Economics Department 
through its Consumer Education 
course, that department of instruction 
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receives the cooperation of all the 
other departments to facilitate its 
program. The Division of Business 
Education of Southern University is 
attempting to safeguard the existing 
business enterprise operations by fun- 
damentally assuring the successful 
formulation of business practices ac- 
ceptable to the consumers, to whom 
the businessman must look for the 
maintenance of his endeavor. 

Again, the findings of this survey 
vividly reveal that “lack of specific 
training” in the educational qualifica- 
tions of proprietors has been no 
damper to their desires to found and 
perpetuate thriving concerns. Neither 
has this been a “boon.” Since this is 
true, the most logical solution, yet 
seemingly the most Utopian situation, 
would be in-service training for the 
proprietors and operators. Such a pro- 
gram entails numerous perplexities. 

Therefore, the Division of Business 
Education at Southern has for its main 
purpose the training of proprietors and 
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operators who can be integrated into 
the operation of already established 
businesses, the consummation of which 
is the revision of existing practices. 
Furthermore, through their training 
they are brought to realize the dire 
necessity of the establishment of other 
than the traditionally “Negro Types” 
of businesses, the services and com- 
modities of which are already of suffi- 
cient demand. 

Even now there are proprietors who 
have unstintedly cooperated with the 
Division of Business Education here 
by accepting the invitation of the ad- 
ministration. They have given the stu- 
dents the benefit of their experience in. 
maintaining a business, and our stu- 
dents in turn have seen businesses of 
these proprietors in operation. 

It is this sort of cooperation—be- 
tween the school which trains, and 
the businesses in which the training is 
used—that, if continued or developed 
more fully, will prove to be the salva- 
tion of Negro business. 











An Evaluation of the Accredited Secondary 
Schools for Negroes in the South 
AARON BROWN 


INTRODUCTION 


The early procedures of appraisal 

were restricted almost entirely to test- 
ing of a rather limited kind, but to- 
day it is generally agreed that evalua- 
tion is an essential part of the educa- 
tional program. It serves, for the 
school personnel, the same purpose 
that road-maps and road-signs serve 
for drivers along the highway. The 
good school recognizes the significance 
of having objective techniques for ap- 
praising its efforts. In the words of 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, one of the fore- 
most authorities in the field of Evalua- 
tion, we find that: 
Evaluation is not limited to the giving of 
examinations. It involves the colleetion of 
any pertinent evidence which indicates the 
degree to which the school is attaining its 
objectives, that is, the degree to which the 
desired changes in pupils are actually tak- 
ing place. This broader conception of ap- 
praisal greatly extends the range of evalua- 
tion instruments. Instruments of evaluation 
include observations of pupils, records of 
their activities, products which they make, 
tests which they take, and other procedures 
for noting their reactions and their develop- 
ment. 


It was in the spirit of this concept of 
appraisal that the writer attempted to 
evaluate the 93 secondary schools for 
Negroes accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The results of this study have 
been published in book form by the 
University of Chicago Press; the dis- 
sertation was under the general super- 
vision of Drs, Ralph W. Tyler, John 


Dale Russell, William C. Reavis, and 
Aaron J. Brumbaugh. 


THE PROBLEM 


Purpose.—The first aim of the study 
was to evaluate the secondary schools 
for Negroes, approved by the Southern 
Association, in relation to the best 
current practices in secondary educa- 
tion. The major problem was to de- 
termine how good these schools are 
when measured by the best objective 
criteria available. The second purpose 
was to compare the accredited secon- 
dary schools for Negroes with noma- 
tive data for other types of secondary 
schools. The stated objectives of each 
school represented the starting point 
in the appraisal of the institution. 

Sources of data.—The information 
about the schools evaluated in the 
study was secured from the following 
sources: 

1. Individual school reports to the South- 
ern Association for the academic year 
1941-42, 

. Reports to State Boards of Education. 
. Questionnaires. 

. Specimens or samples of work. 

. Correspondence. 

. Personal visits. 
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EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


Cooperative study. The Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards 
was organized in 1933 through the 
joint efforts of the six regional associa- 
tions. ‘The project resulted from a 
dissatisfaction over the prevailing 
methods of accrediting the secondary 
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schools, The purposes of the coopera- 
tive effort are expressed or implied in 
the following questions raised by the 
participating groups: 

1. What are the characteristics of a good 
secondary school? 

2. What practicable means and methods 
may be employed to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of a school in terms of its 
objectives? 

3. By what means and processes does a 
good school develop into a better one? 

4. How can regional associations stimu- 
late secondary schools to continuous 
growth? 


The study progressed through four 
periods of development which culmi- 
nated in 1940 with the publication of 
a new technique of evaluation. A 
committee of twenty-one representing 
the regional association, with its Ex- 
ecutive Committee of nine and its Ad- 
ministrative Committee of three, was 
in charge of the study. The project 
was financed by a grant of $200,000 
from the General Education Board 
and contributions from the six coop- 
erating associations. Six years of in- 
tensive research, accompanied by ex- 
haustive experimental work in more 
than two hundred secondary schools of 
all sizes and types throughout the 
country, were devoted to this study. 
The work was supplemented by the 
help and advice of leading secondary 
school men all over the country. The 
major publications of the study are: 
Evaluation of Secondary Schools: 
General Report; How to Evaluate a 
Secondary School: 1940 edition; 
Evaluative Criteria, 1940 edition; and 
Educational Temperatures, 1940 edi- 
tion. 

The Criteria consist of 1,600 items 
in the form of a checklist and 430 
evaluations to be made in light of the 
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school’s objectives. The whole field of 
secondary education is devided into 
ten parts or areas as follows: 


. Philosophy (includes objectives) 
. Curriculum and Courses of Study 
. Pupil Activity Program 
. Library Service 
. Guidance Service 
. Instruction 
. Outcomes of the Educational Pro- 
gram 

8. School Staff 

9. School Plant 
10. Administration 


NI ah nd = 


These criteria were used as the major 
basis of evaluation. 


PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 


Formulation of statements —Ac- 

cording to the Cooperative Study 
Criteria, the philosophy and objectives 
of a school should be arrived at 
through cooperative action on the part 
of its administrative and teaching per- 
sonnel. Statements of philosophy and 
objectives should follow a careful 
analysis of the socio-economic setting 
of the school, and a study of pupil 
and community needs. Those respon- 
sible for the formulation of these 
guiding principles should seek aid from 
several general sources. In this re- 
gard the Cooperative Study makes the 
following recommendations: 
In considering an appropriate philosophy 
of secondary education, consideration 
should be given to characteristics of the 
adolescent population, important studies of 
youth needs, data concerning social and 
economic changes, and basic findings of 
educational psychology. Attention should 
be paid to the deliberations of important 
National Committees and significant state- 
ments by outstanding leaders in secondary 
education. 

In formulating a statement of specific 
objectives of the school, attention should 
be given to the youth opportunities in the 
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local community—occupational, recreation- 
al, cultural, and other—and to the abilities, 
and needs of the pupils which the school 
is seeking to serve. 


Although each school, to be effective, 
must be free to determine its own 
philosophy there are certain broad 
principles which underlie secondary 
education in our American democracy. 
The philosophy and objectives should 
be localized but at the same time be 
in harmony with the best ideals of the 
state and nation. 

Some Examples of School Philoso- 
phies.—The Central High School of 
Louisville, Kentucky, is cited as an 
illustration of those schools which 
follow the recommendations of the 
Cooperative Study in stating their 
philosophies. The “Statement of Philo- 
sophy of Central High School” ex- 
plains the point of view held by the 
school in terms of the ten titles re- 
ferred to above. Although the Coop- 
erative Study suggests that only one 
item under each title be checked by 
a school, Central High has attempted 
to point out shades of agreement on 
the part of the school with one or more 
items in each category. The philosophy 
was drawn up by a committee and ap- 
proved by the faculty. 

A number of schools arrive at their 
philosophies through cooperative ef- 
forts on the part of all teachers. The 
Webster Davis Laboratory High 
School, Ettrick, Virginia, is an ex- 
ample of schools using this procedure. 
The following statements represent the 
nucleus of their philosophy or point of 
view: 

A philosophy once made must function 
to exist. A philosophy that does not act as 
a guide to the persons or groups possessing 
it, to all purposes, is non-existent. 
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Our faith, then, is a functional philoso- 
phy of education, in the ability of a group 
to cooperatively discover, discuss, and solve 
common problems tantamount to faith in 
democracy and democratic procedures. We 
believe in democracy as the ideal and a 
way of life. To us democracy is representa- 
tive of faith in the ability of an intelligent 
and enlightened people to constantly im- 
prove society. As it refers to the schools, 
we feel that every pupil has certain rights, 
certain innate qualities and possibilities, 
which we must discover, recognize and re- 
spect. Our belief in democracy places the 
serious responsibility of making this ideal 
desired by all of our students and of mak- 
ing it function in their lives to a constantly 
increasing extent. 

We are striving to meet the following 
needs in our school population: 


Needs in the Area of Personal Living: 

To help the students attain mental and 
physical growth, acquire self-direction, and 
become aware of their own movement 
toward adult status. 


Needs in the Area of Human Relationship: 

To provide for students satisfying rela- 
tionships with adults, with the opposite 
sex, and with persons in their own group. 
Civic Needs: 

To help students to obtain skills in, and 
understandings of our social heritage in such 
a manner that they will function in their 
lives both now and in the future. To deepen 
their social concern, extend their civic par- 
ticipation, and make them aware of the im- 
plications of their own acts. 


Economic Needs: 

To give students the basis for fruitful 
economic activities which are best fitted to 
them and which are necessary to them now 
and in the future: Teaching how to earn 
a living, how to choose a life’s work, how 
to keep employed once employed, how to 
consume wisely, and save intelligently are 
serious responsibilities of every teacher. 


Booker T. Washington High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina, is quite rep- 
resentative of those schools which 
emphasize certain educational and 
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psychological concepts. This school’s 
philosophy reflects the results at- 
tributed to participation in the Secon- 
dary School Study. The following quo- 
tation is taken from its “Oyr Philos- 
ophy of Education.” 


We at Booker T. Washington High School 
believe that education is growth—growth 
in knowledge, skills, habits, attitudes, and 
appreciations: that it should contribute to 
the development of an integrated person- 
ality; that it should make for intelligent 
accepted behavior; that it should enable 
each pupil to develop his maximum ability 
to play his part in whatever area of ac- 
tivity he finds himself; that it should help 
each pupil do better those things that he is 
likely to do. We further believe that edu- 
cation in America should be education for 
the democratic way of life; that pedagogi- 
cally, integration describes teaching pro- 
cedures which relate varieties of subject 
matter to problem solving situations; that 
there should be constant evaluation of our 
school practices in the light of current prob- 
lems and our expressed purposes. 

It will be our general policy to check 
constantly our practices against this phi- 
losophy and the generally accepted pur- 
poses of education. 


Some of the schools operated under 
private auspices seem to enjoy a 
greater measure of freedom than most 
public institutions. A few excerpts 
from the “Point of View” of the At- 
lanta University Laboratory Schools 
(temporarily discontinued) will re- 
veal their philosophy: 


As one of the few Laboratory Schools at 
Negro universities we had the obligation 
to assume a leadership in experimentation 
in elementary and secondary education. 
This meant: 

That we should seek to develop a sound 
philosophy of education based upon a clear 
understanding of the principles of psychol- 
ogy and of child growth. 

That in all of our contacts with each 
other on the staff and with the children we 
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should adopt sincerely and without arti- 
ficiality the principles of democracy, 

That our approach to behavior should 
be clinical and not punitive. This leads us 
to get rid of all routine purnishment; to 
the case study approach to behavior; to 
more interest in changing the child’s atti- 
tude than in changing his behavior; to the 
conviction that all behavior represents 
learning or conditioning and, therefore, to 
the attempt to be as impersonal and un- 
emotional in our approach to mistakes in 
“conduct” as to mistakes in Algebra. 

That we should examine our classroom 
techniques and alter or improve them 
where our study indicated. 

We studied the ideas of Henry C. Mor- 
rison of Chicago University and began to 
experiment with the elimination of daily 
lessons and all practices built around them. 
We were familiar with the psychological 
principle that learners are more challenged 
by comprehensive and significant blocks of 
work than by small blocks but we had fol- 
lowed tradition and had not developed 
techniques for presenting our work in this 
way. 

That there is no final best procedure but 
that we must continually be critical of our 
philosophy and of our procedures and alter 
them and improve them as experimentation 
and new knowledge may dictate. 


A large number of Southern Associa- 
tion schools emphasize. the critical 
needs of Negroes in their statements 
of philosophy. The following para- 
graphs taken from the “Philosophy of 
Huntington High School,” Newport 
News, Virginia, are illustrative of the 
view points held by such schools. 


Huntington High School is an American 
secondary school, but it is also a Negro 
school. As such, its pupils, its staff, and its 
community are subject to all the limita- 
tions which are imposed upon the Negro 
minority in the United States. In formulat- 
ing a philosophy of this school we must 
take frankly into account that the school 
serves a segregated and underprivileged 
people who have not yet been admitted to 
full citizenship status in the nation. 
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This status has a profound influence on 
the Negro child. It is the central fact in 
the lives of his teachers, his parents and 
all of his friends and associates. His life’s 
horizon is fixed by his racial identity, and 
all of his adjustments hinge upon the in- 
ferior status that has been accorded him in 
American life, It would be a serious mistake 
to shut our eyes to these conditions in de- 
veloping a curriculum for Negro children. 
It would be folly not to consider them in 
relation to the attitudes and appreciations 
which Negro children develop during their 
adolescent years, and throughout their 
lives. 

The core of Huntington High School’s 
philosophy is an unshakable belief in de- 
mocracy. We take this position not only 
because we are Americans, but particularly 
because we are Negroes. Democracy as we 
understand it is founded upon the concept 
of the fundamental equality, brotherhood 
and moral worth of all men. We agree 
with Counts “that the purpose of society 
and institutions is the enhancement of the 
worth, the dignity, and the powers of in- 
dividual human beings; that every child, 
regardless of ancestry or family circum- 
stances, is entitled to equal opportunity 
for growth, position, and responsibility.” 

In developing a curriculum here as a ve- 
hicle for the growth of the pupils, we must 
always operate within the framework of 
this democratic ideal. We must seek to 
have our pupils become conscious of the 
great powers of democracy, by giving them 
experience in democratic living with their 
teachers, their fellow students and all other 
persons who comprise the school commu- 
nity. We shall seek here to develop in our 
students such understandings, appreciations, 
and attitudes that their own adjustments 
to society will hasten the day when all the 
people of the nation will enjoy the full 
blessings of democracy. 


OBJECTIVES 


Objectives are specific statements of 
purpose and should be outgrowths of 
the school’s philosophy. Too often, 
however, are they simply statements 
that have little or no relation to 


actual practice. To be effective, ob- 
jectives should be understood and 
accepted by those responsible for their 
realization. They should permeate all 
policies and procedures for “unless 
such activities are actually set in mo- 
tion and carried out effectively, the 
stated objective remains a mere ver- 
balism, expressive of somebody’s aspir- 
ations but inoperative in educational 
processes, and therefore an illusion.” 

The reported objectives of six 
schools are listed as illustrations of 
the type of goals being sought by 
Southern Association schools. 

I. The Drewry Practice High 
School, Talladega, Alabama: Below 
are objectives drawn up by teachers as 
a basis for organization of units in the 
workshop: 

1. To develop an attitude that will enable 
a student to adjust himself to his en- 
vironment and live effectively and hap- 
pily in a democratic society. 

2. To make of the school a place in which 
every student may obtain, every day, 
some personal satisfaction from achieve- 
ment which he himself may perceive, 
measure and understand. 

3. To create a desire to develop the best 
grooming, best bearing, manners, and so 
forth, which go with the best character. 

4. To develop habit of using intelligence 
and tolerance rather than emotion in 
judging racial, political and religious 
groups other than his own. 


II. Lincoln High School, Talla- 
hassee, Florida; School Objectives: 


1. To prepare students for life in a peaceful, 
freedom loving world. 

2. To send out graduates who are mature, 
self-reliant, and adequately trained. 

3. It is the duty of the school to be con- 
cerned with the common needs of all 
kinds of boys and girls. Help students 
to live and adjust themselves to their 
environment. 
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III. Ballard School, Macon, Geor- 

gia: 
The fundamental purpose of the school is 
to develop in every student enrolled the 
qualities that will make him the best pos- 
sible citizen he is capable of becoming. 
Inasmuch as our students are slightly se- 
lected, leadership development is an impor- 
tant goal. Through leadership development 
we seek to improve the community through 
intelligent youth’s actually contributing to 
the development of the community. 

From 50 to 60 per cent of our students 
go to college. We keep that in mind in 
developing a program of studies although 
we do not, in the traditional manner, call 
our school a college preparatory school. We 
might very well call our school a school that 
prepares for the future by living in the pres- 
ent, 


IV. Lincoln High School, Paducah, 
Kentucky: 


To train children to become useful and 
good citizens in the broadest sense. To pro- 
vide better learning conditions under which 
children are assisted and directed in mak- 
ing desirable changes in their lives; to de- 
termine their needs and interests and make 
provisions for same. To put into effect, in 
an active way, the “Cardinal Principles of 
Education.” 


V. Hillside Park High School, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina: 


1. Train pupils in those things which they 
will ordinarily do in adult life. 

2. To build up, as firm as possible, strong, 
cultivated background necessary to know 
personal obligations and responsibilities 
of their own and to other persons. 

3. To train in the proper knowledge and 
use of time and materials for thrift. 

4. To unify civic training for deeper civic 
and social interest. 

5. To unify different groups-and classes of 
Negro race. 


VI. Charlton-Pollard High School, 
Beaumont, Texas: 


A. To fit pupils for citizenship of a worthy 
nature. 
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B. To learn to live with people and to get 
along with people. 

C. To insure mental, social, physical, and 
spiritual efficiency in the individual 
pupil and cause him to appreciate worthy 
attributes or qualities in others. 

D. To develop sympathetic tolerance and 
critical open mindedness. 

E. To learn and to practice loyalty and 
fair dealing in all life situations. 

Masor CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY 


The wide diversity in levels and pat- 
terns of excellency on the part of the 
schools makes it illogical to attempt a 
formulation of a set of generalizations. 
But the evidence seems to support the 
following conclusions regarding the 
ninety-three high schools for Negroes 
accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

1. The most satisfactory features of 
the schools are the library services, the 
staffs, and the instructional pro- 
cedures. 

2. The major weaknesses in these 
schools are the guidance functions, 
outcomes of the educational programs, 
administrative practices, and curricu- 
lums. 

3. Institutions within a given state 
exhibit much similarity in their pat- 
terns of excellency. All public schools 
and most private institutions operate 
within a framework of state laws, 
state adopted textbooks, certification 
standards for teachers, and required 
curriculum offerings. 

4, Few schools are consistent in 
their area scores: most of them score 
high in some areas and considerably 
lower in others. 

5. No practice of major educational 
significance appears to be unique or 
peculiar to any one institution. How- 
ever, there are many indications of 
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greater or less intensity concerning 
certain significant undertakings. 

6. Control (public or private) does 
not seem to be an important factor 
determining the excellency of the 
school’s program. 

7. Six-year schools score higher than 
the four-year group in six of the nine 
areas. 

8. Size of enrollment is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the degree 
of efficiency of educational programs; 
scores increase as the size of the en- 
rollment increases. 

9. Schools located in medium-sized 
cities, 50,000 to 100,000, score higher 
than those in communities of other 
sizes. 

10. Schools connected with institu- 
tions of higher learning score consider- 
ably higher than the others in four of 
the nine areas—library, instruction, 
outcomes, staff. 

11. In more than a third: of the 
schools there seems to be no relation- 
ship between the expressed philosophy 
and objectives, on the one hand, and 
the actual practices, on the other. 

12. It seems that schools for Ne- 
groes in some states have to be better 
than those for whites in order to get 
the approval of the Southern Associa- 
tion. 

13. Findings support the belief that 
it is easier for schools to receive ap- 
proval by the Southern Association in 
some states than in other states. 

14, Since this investigation was 
limited to schools accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, a state’s standing 
or rank in the present study does not 
necessarily reflect the general situa- 
tion within that state relative to the 
availability of secondary education for 
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Negroes. For example, a state which 
ranks high or low in terms of its 
schools on the Southern Association 
list may have a very different rank, if 
all of its state approved high schools 
are evaluated. 

15. Accredited schools for Negroes, 
although they approximate the re- 
gional norms, are much poorer than 
the accredited secondary schools of 
the nation. The median score in the 
present study is much lower than the 
median score in the group of schools 
evaluated by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards. The 
Southern Association schools for Ne- 
groes averaged 402, or 45 per cent, out 
of a possible 900. 


PossiBLE CAUSAL Factors 


Among the many interacting fac- 
tors, which influence the educational 
program of the institutions included in 
this study, are a large number which 
are outside the purview of the Evalua- 
tive Criteria and are peculiar to 
schools operating for Negroes. Since 
the average scores of most of the ac- 
credited schools for Negroes deviate 
widely from the Cooperative Study 
norms in certain areas, it seems logi- 
cal to consider at this time a few pos- 
sible causal factors. No claim is made 
that the factors, listed below, are the 
main ones or that all of them are 
peculiar to schools for Negroes. But it 
is believed that these factors contri- 
buted much to the low and high scores. 

Low-scoring areas—As has been 
mentioned earlier, the accredited sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes score rela- 
tively low in three of the nine areas— 
guidance, outcomes, and administra- 
tion. The following seem to be strong 
contributing factors: 
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A. The Southern Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools has 
not stressed or encouraged develop- 
ment in those areas in which the 
schools are weakest. The Associa- 
tion standards for accreditation 
make no reference to guidance 
services and outcomes of the edu- 
cational program; very little in the 
standards is focused upon adminis- 
tration. 


. Functionaries in the areas of guid- 


ance and administration are in- 
adequate in number, and are lack- 
ing in preparation for their duties 
and responsibilities. 


. Guidance services 


1. In most of the schools discipline 
is not separated from counsel- 
ing. 

2. Practically no funds are pro- 
vided for guidance services. 


. Outcomes 


1. Most of the schools have no ob- 
jective measures for determin- 
ing the success or failure of 
their educational programs. 

2. In terms of personnel and facili- 
ties most of the institutions have 
programs which appear to be 
too wide in scope. 


. Administration 


1. Principals do not have adequate, 
well trained, administrative 
assistants. 

2. Many principals teach more 
than a third of a normal load. 

3. Principals have most of the re- 
sponsibility for establishing and 
maintaining proper community 
relationships. Practices seem to 
indicate that the superinten- 
dents devote little or no time to 
public relations which are pe- 
culiar to schools for Negroes. 


Therefore, the principals of 
schools for Negroes are more re- 
sponsibile for certain phases of 
community relations than are 
the principals of white schools; 
for example, the recreational ac- 
tivities and cooperation with 
churches. 

High-scoring areas.—The following 
seem to be important causal factors 
relative to the comparatively high 
scores, attained by the accredited sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes, in three 
of the nine areas—library services, 
staff, and instructional procedures: 

A. Standards of the Southern Associa- 
tion emphasized development and 
improvement in areas in which the 
schools excel. 

B. Without a doubt there has been 
some stimulation in certain areas 
from the Cooperative Study publi- 
cations since the findings of the 
Study have received wide publicity. 
Although the schools have not used 
the Study, several of the principals 
reported some knowledge of the 
Evaluative Criteria. 

C. Library 
1. Public libraries in most South- 

ern communities have no pro- 
visions for serving Negroes. 
Therefore, in many of these 
communities the school library 
is the only one open to persons 
of color. A number of the com- 
munities have approached the 
problem of building up the book 
collections in the high schools 
for Negroes; others have set up 
branches in the schools. 

2. The recent development of the 
“Free Textbook System” in the 
South has probably stimulated 
wider reading on the part of the 
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school population. Such a re- states during the last ten years. 
sult would no doubt encourage ' This, coupled with the fact that 
improvement and extension of 60 per cent of the teachers in 
library services. the accredited secondary schools 

3. The Rosenwald Fund has been for Negroes graduated from ap- 
instrumental in improving the proved colleges since 1930, leads 
library service in Southern one to understand why these 
schools since 1932. Prior to this teachers are relatively well pre- 
time the Fund had been contri- pared. 
buting to the construction of . The teaching profession has a 
school buildings for Negroes. much higher status’ among 
During the period from 1935 to Negroes than among whites. 
1941, the Fund shipped to More than 40 per cent of all 
schools located in the Southern Negro college graduates are in 
Association region 7,650, library the teaching profession. Many 
sets; approximately 95 per cent well trained Negroes, however, 
of this number going to schools are teachers because “the most 
for Negroes. logical fields for the superior 

4. Library schools for Negroes individuals are closed to them, 
have been very active in efforts or are of such specious tenure 
to improve the library services as to offer but little security.” 
in public high schools; not least . Directors of Negro Education 
among these has been the large in most Southern states are very 
number of generous fellowship active in local efforts to improve 
grants. staffs and methods of instruc- 

5. The library standards of the tion. Their approach to these 


Southern Association may, or 
not, be higher than those for 
other areas of the educational 
program, but they are more 
searching if judged by the 
amount of space devoted to 
them in the Standards for Sec- 
ondary Schools, 


D. Staff and Instruction 
1. Schools, like individuals, prob- 


ably strive to be as good as 
their neighbors. Therefore, the 
influence of schools connected 


problems: (1) suggestions and 
recommendations for faculty 
additions and replacement; (2) 
cooperation with the various 
summar schools; (3) the is- 
surance of bulletins dealing with 
techniques for improving in- 
structional procedures; and (4) 
recommendations to the South- 
ern Association of Schools to be 
considered for accreditation by 


the Association. 
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with institutions of higher learn- 
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ing has a wholesome effect upon 
the others in the areas under 
discussion. 

2. Certification standards have 
risen rapidly in the Southern 


The findings of the study suggest 
the following implications for the 
accredited secondary schools for 


Negroes in the South: 
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. The staff of each school should 
develop and adopt cooperatively 
a practical philosophy and then 
translate it into functional ob- 
jectives. Their formulation of 
philosophy and objectives should 
be preceded by a careful com- 
munity survey, to determine the 
needs of the school population 
and to chart the bearings of the 
educational program. 
. Schools should study ways by 
which the guidance functions and 
services can be improved, es- 
pecially in those aspects dealing 
with attitudes and appreciations. 
The counseling procedures 
‘should be strengthened and 
separated from discipline; place- 
ment services should be organized 
and coordinated; and a follow-up 
program should be instituted. 
. Provisions should be made for 
continued appraisal in terms of 
their approved objectives. There 
should be in operation a number 
of techniques for evaluating out- 
comes of the educational pro- 
gram. 
. There should be more democratic 
procedures in pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships. 
. Schools should attempt, on a 
larger scale, to coordinate the ed- 
cational efforts of other commu- 
nity agencies. 
. Schools should make a careful 
analysis of their procedures and 
activities to the end that a bal- 
anced program will be developed. 
Most of the schools excel in one 
or more areas and at the same 
time fall very short in other 
areas. 
. Principals should devote more 
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time to supervision of instruction 
and other more important func- 
tions; they should spend less time 
with routine matters that may be 
delegated to administrative as- 
sistants and office clerks. 


IMPLICATIONS CONCERNING THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


The evidence seems to support the 
following implications concerning the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools: 

1. The Evaluative Criteria can be 
used for accrediting purposes; their 
approach is superior to the current 
procedure employed by the Associa- 
tion. The “Alpha Seale” may be used 
for initial accreditation; the shorter 
scales—Beta and Gamma—can then 
be used for the annual “chcek-up.” 

2. The Association would render a 
valuable service to the schools if it 
were to stage a workshop for princi- 
pals in which techniques of evaluation 
would be studied, especially the Coop- 
erative Study’s Evaluative Criteria. 
Such a workshop may be conducted 
during the annual meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for Negroes, or at one or more 
of the summer schools. 

3. If use of the present forms for 
annual reports is continued, they 
should be revised to include data on 
philosophy, objectives, guidance, pupil 
activities, and outcomes. 

4, Standards of accreditation should 
be applied to both schools jor whites 
and those for Negroes on the same 
basis. Special arrangements make it 
possible to overlook certain inade- 
quacies, and, therefore, impede prog- 
ress on the part of schools for Ne- 
groes. 
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5. Some schools should be dropped 
from the accredited list; this is indi- 
cated by their extremely low scores 
in the present investigation. This 
refers to those schools which scored 
very low in all areas, and not to those 
which scored low in some areas but 
had compensatory features in other 
areas. (The lowest scoring schools in 
this study have been dropped from 
the Southern list.) 

Since the norms for the region of the 
Southern Association are the lowest 
in eight of the nine areas, a definite 
program should be instituted to raise 
the general level of efficiency in mem- 
ber schools. 


ImMpLicaTions For FuRTHER RESEARCH 


The findings of the present study 
seem to suggest a need for research and 
investigation of the following types: 

1. Assuming that Negroes have 
special and critical needs growing out 
of differences in background and exist- 
ing conditions, what special considera- 
tions, if any, should be made in the 
evaluation of schools for Negroes? 

2. What comparison should be ex- 
pected between the score of a typical 
school evaluated in 1942 and norms 
based upon 1937 scores? 

3. What influence, if any, is exerted 
by schools affiliated with institutions 


of higher learning upon other neigh- 
boring schools? 

4. To what extent are the regional 
norms of the Evaluative Criteria 
affected by the non-accredited schools 
included in the Cooperative Study? 

5. All things being considered, 
which is the better procedure in evalu- 
ating secondary schools—one person 
equipped with broad training and ex- 
perience in secondary education or a 
visiting committee of specialists? 

6. What kinds of administrative 
procedures and practices are necessary 
to raise the general level of excellency 
on the part of accredited secondary 
schools for Negroes? 

7. What further techniques can be 
developed and employed in making an 
objective analysis of evaluative data 
secured through interviews, confer- 
ences, observations, and question- 
naires? 

8. Are the Evaluative Criteria of 
the Co-operative Study based upon 
“a” philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion? 


These eight problem-questions reflect 
the nature and type of difficulties en- 
countered by the present investigator, 
in his attempt to evaluate the ninety- 
three accredited secondary schools for 
Negroes in the South. 

















Recreation in the Negro Church 
in North Carolina 


ALLEN E. ERICSON WEATHERFORD 
(“The darkest part of the night is just before the break of dawn.”] 


A mistake that is often made by 
individuals in attempting to under- 
stand a Negro group is that of not 
familiarizing themselves, in a sym- 
pathetic way, with the religious 
affiliation of this group and with the 
basis of the spiritual influence which 
radiates therefrom; for deep beneath 
the superficial structure of the ap- 
parent surface, there lie the true 
heart and soul of the Negro, his 
Church,* his God. In time of strain, 
stress, and confusion, and when all 
else seems to have failed him, he finds 
in Him both refuge and peace. 

In the Negro church, the members 
have attempted to develop principally 
four main ideas: (1) the traditional 
compensatory pattern; (2) a struggle 
to free themselves from allied organi- 
zations and to establish their own 
branch of worship; (3) a growing con- 
sciousness of social and psychological 
adjustment;' and, (4) a need for a 
better social order.” 

Ideas one and two having been 
realized during the past eight decades, 
and fairly well exemplified through the 
Negro’s classical literature, songs, and 
spirituals, the present-day minister 


*Of all denominations, the Body of 
which Jesus Christ is the Head, and all bap- 
tized people are the members. 

* Benjamin E. Mays, The Negro’s God— 
As Reflected wn His Literature. Boston: 
Chapman and Grimes, Inc., 1938, p. 245. 

*Carter G. Woodson, History of the Ne- 
gro Church. Washington: Associated Press, 
1921, p. 266. 


finds himself with ideas three and four 
still unsolved. 

It seems fitting at this point to ask 

one’s self, “May the Negro further 
draw upon his literature, songs, and 
spirituals of the past or have these 
works outgrown their usefulness in as 
much as they were the results of 
conditions which no longer exist 
among the masses?” In writing of this 
traditional background, the Johnsons 
and Brown’ state: 
If the Negro had given only “Go Down 
Moses” and “I'll Never Turn Back No 
More,” these alone would have been evi- 
dence of his nobility of soul; .. . for these 
songs are unsurpassed among the folk songs 
of the world, and, in their beauty, they 
are unequalled. 


The present-day minister’s problem 
is further complicated by the lack 
of continuity of thought and of pur- 
pose with respect to how the task 
may be accomplished among the 
masses. Nevertheless, in spite of his 
apparent inability to cope with the 
present situation, there is not likely 
to be any serious outside interference 
with the basic principles of his Institu- 
tion before necessary adjustments are 
made by him or his followers. 

Keeping in mind the points that 
have been discussed thus far, what 
may be one of the possible ways of 


* James Weldon Johnson, J. Rosamond 
Johnson, and Lawrence Brown, The Book 
of American Negro Spirituals. New York: 
The Viking Press, 1925, p. 13. 
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analyzing the recreational program 
of the Negro church? To what extent 
has the Negro church been surveyed 
with respect to its recreational pro- 
gram? Richardson,‘ in 1922, made a 
rather comprehensive study of the 
Church at Play and he discovered 
that, for the most part, the church was 
concerned with the general recrea- 
tional welfare of its members. In 1927, 
Leham and Witty® wrote that Negroes 
enjoyed participating in recreational 
activities of a religious nature. While 
surveying the Rural Negro Church, 
Woodson, in 1930,° detected that the 
problem of wholesome recreation for 
rural Negro youth was a growing 
concern, Mays and Nicholson wrote in 
1933’ that formal recreational work 
was not well developed in the Negro 
church and in many instances where 
the church had advertised recreational 
work as a part of its program, the 
actual promotion had been short-lived. 
In 1936, Weatherford completed a 
local study on Bladen County, North 
Carolina in Religion and Recreation,® 
and through this study, it was dis- 
covered that the Negro youth of that 


“Norman E. Richardson, The Church at 
Play. ag ew York: The Abingdon Press, 1922, 
p. 3 

*Harvey C. Leham and Paul A. Witty, 
The Psychology of Play Activities. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes and Co., 1927, pp. 148- 
62. 

*Carter G. Woodson, The Rural Negro. 
Washington: The Association for the Study 
— Negro Life and History, Inc., 1930, p. 


Benjamin E. Mays and Joseph W. 
Nicholson, The Negro’s Church. New York: 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, 


1933, p. 155. 

* Allen E. Ericson Weatherford, The Ne- 
gro’s Religion and Its Effects Upon His 
Recreational Activities in Bladen County, 
North Carolina. (Unpublished Thesis.) 
— Y.M.C.A, College, Mass., 1936, 
p. 248. 


county needed more _ recreational 
guidance from the church and the 
school. It was also detected in the 
same study that Negro youth enjoyed 
most story-telling games, especially 
those of the religious type. “This may 
have been due,” writes the author, 
“to the religious atmosphere in which 
the subjects live each day at home, 
school, and in the church. This group 
of games meets the approval of the 
majority of people in the commun- 
ity.’” 

It appears that the Negro church 
has had a growing interest in the 
recreational life of its members for 
more than thirty years to the extent 
that it has attempted to promote some 
form of recreation from time to 
time.?°™ For the most part, its pro- 
grams have included those things 
common to churches of the working 
classes and people of ordinary means. 
However, in more recent years, es- 
pecially since the city-ward movement 
of Negroes, there have been definite 
demands upon the Negro church, both 
urban and rural, for a richer program’? 
along with the desire for more in- 
terested and sympathetic leadership.** 

One may safely say, however, that 
recreation does occupy a growing place 
in the Negro church, but that the 
leadership is yet unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps, one of the most recent 
forms of special service rendered to 
churches by the recreation depart- 
ments is that of conducting institutes 
to which churches may send repre- 
sentatives for training in social and 


*Ibid., pp. 195-196. 
* Richardson, op. cit., p. 317. 
" Weatherford, op. cit., p. 248. 
* Butler, op. cit., pp. 39-40. 
in Mays ‘and Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 119- 
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recreational leadership.’* But the ma- 
jority of Negro churches have not yet 
taken advantage of this new trend. 

During the summer of 1937, the 
recreation authorities in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, cooperated with the 
churches in conducting Bible school 
programs,’® and the project was con- 
sidered a success. But this new recrea- 
tional venture did not reach the 
majority of cities in the state to say 
nothing of the rural areas. 

One may ask, “Does the church 
need to concern itself with recreation? 
Is it not trying to mix water and oil?” 
Those churches which have seen fit to 
include enriched recreation in their 
programs do not intend to suggest that 
the church of today is less interested 
in its doctrines and sacraments but is 
increasingly concerned with leisure- 
time activities of its members. The 
reasons are obvious. 

First, through supervised recrea- 
tional activities, there is created an 
atmosphere of friendliness among 
people who are prospective church 
members, and this vitalizes the func- 
tions of the church; then, real mem- 
bership is more easily achieved. 

Second, proper recreational activi- 
ties are spiritual assets to a Negro 
youth when he discovers that someone 
is interested in what becomes of him 
and of his general welfare. 

And, third, the amount of delin- 
quency among Negro boys and girls is 
increasing due to the lack of proper 
concerted guidance by many commun- 
ity. agents working with the Negro 
home, where there is one, to which 


* George D. Butler, Introduction to Com- 
munity Recreation. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., p. 385. 

* Ibid., p. 386. 


such agencies may appeal. 

Therefore, the church needs to con- 
cern itself with the recreational life 
and opportunities of its members; if 
possible, it should extend its recrea- 
tional opportunities into the Negro 
homes where the need of adult recrea- 
tional guidance is most urgent. 

With the growing needs for recrea- 
tional guidance and opportunities for 
Negro youth and in the position which 
the Negro church finds itself, what may 
be said of this most venerable Negro 
institution with property slightly ex- 
ceeding that of eleven million dollars 
and what may be said of its oppor- 
tunity to serve at least 981,298 Ne- 
groes’® in North Carolina? 

A questionnaire was sent to 61 Ne- 
gro churches comprising fourteen de- 
nominations"? located in twelve cities’® 
in twelve’ of the one hundred coun- 
ties?® in North Carolina; these ques- 
tionnaires were supplemented by per- 


sonal interviews with twenty-five 
ministers,24_ observational visits to 


* Sixteenth Federal Census of the United 
States, Population of North Carolina, 1940, 


pe. ii 

Cf. ante, (1) Adventist, (2) African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, (3) Baptist, (4) 
Catholic, (5) Christian, (6) Colored Meth- 
odist, (7) Congregational, (8) Disciple, (9) 
Episcopal, (10) Holiness, (11) Presbyterian, 
(12) Methodist, (13) Moravian, and (14) 
Spiritual. 

*Cf. post, (1) Asheville-Buncomb Co., 
(2) Charlotte-Mecklenburg Co., (3) Dur- 
ham-Durham Co., (4) Greensboro-Guilford 
Co., (5) Henderson-Vance Co., (6) Raleigh- 
Wake Co., (7) Salisbury-Rowan Co., (8) 
Tarboro-Edgecomb Co., (9) Warrenton- 
Warren Co., (10) Wilson-Wilson Co., (11) 
Winston-Salem-Forsyth Co., and, (12) 
Wilmington-New Hanover Co. 

*For geographical distributions of se- 
lected sampling refer to the 16th census of 
the United States, 1940, Population—Num- 
ber of Inhabitants, North Carolina, p. 4 
et seq. 
*Cf., Of the various denominations. 

* Questions chosen from questionnaire, 
p. 1 et seq. 
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urban and rural church centers 
throughout the State, records of two 
summer camps conducted by the 
church, and by library research in 
an attempt to determine the aims and 
objectives, the nature and scope of 
present recreational programs in the 
Negro church in North Carolina. 
Forty-five, or 73 per cent, of the 
questionnaires returned revealed the 
following information: 
I. The general aims of the recrea- 
tional programs were: (1) to offer 
wholesome recreation under Christian 
leadership and supervision; (2) to 
recruit, enlist, and stimulate youth 
interest and effort in church work; (3) 
to stimulate and encourage local 
talent in music and games, as well as 
expose members of the church to pro- 
fessional artists; (4) to promote en- 
riched programs to the extent that 
more young people would be attracted 
to the church; (5) to assist in the 
development of the spiritual, moral, 
intellectual, and the physical potenti- 
alities in youth; (6) to impress Negro 
youth with the importance of playing, 
and working together; (7) to encour- 
age wholesome, normal, social life 
among young people; (8) to encourage 
fair play and good sportsmanship; (9) 
to encourage good citizenship through 
clubs, and worthy use of leisure; (10) 
to assist in diminishing delinquency 
among “teen-age” boys and girls; (11) 
to assist individuals in developing the 
proper attitude toward self and toward 
others; and, (12) to assist with the 
improvement of conditions in the 
the home, school, and in the commun- 
ity. 

From the given aims and objectives 
of the existing recreational programs 
in the church, it is quite obvious that 


the Church recognizes the spiritual, 
moral, social, and educational values 
which may be received from such 
properly supervised activities. Fred- 
erick A. Busbee reported similar 
findings. He states:** “A good index 
of church activity is to be found in the 
various subordinate organizations 
within the churches. These organiza- 
tions have received scant notice.” 

Brunner and Kolb,”* in their study 
of the Village and Country Church, 
mention these organizations briefly 
and that 70 per cent, of all churches 
surveyed, had such subordinate or- 
ganizations. These existing organiza- 
tions** promoted the recreational pro- 
grams which assisted greatly in hold- 
ing the interest of young people and 
thereby improved in the upbuilding of 
the churches themselves. 
II. Another question which was con- 
sidered of major importance was the 
nature of the recreational program in 
the church. The nature of the existing 
programs included (1) auxiliaries for 
women; (2) acolytes; (3) boy and 
girl scouts; (4) banquets; (5) Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew; (6) camp life for 
boys and girls; (7) clubs—social, 
music, and athletics; (8) corporate 
communion; (9) choir—junior and 
senior: (10) Games—basketball, cro- 
quet, checkers, darts, football, and 
ping pong; (11) picnics and outings; 
(12) volleyball; (13) some quiet in- 
door and outdoor games; (14) leagues 
—softball; and, (15) church councils 
for young people. 

An analysis of the nature of these 


* Frederick A. Busbee, “The Church in 
A Small City,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, 43:227, N 1943. 

* Ibid., p. 226. 

*Loc. cit., pp. 226-232. 
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programs will indicate that they are 
religious, social, athletic or physical, 
competitive, musical, entertaining, 
educational, and for the most part, 
recreational. 

III. The scope of the recreation in 
the church dealt with the number of 
people reached by the programs, 
whether they were in the urban or 
rural areas. The majority of churches 
expressed the idea that their recrea- 
tional programs existed for the im- 
provement of young folk in the local 
community. However, three churches 
extended their programs several 
hundred miles beyond the borders of 
the State. But this was not a general 
practice. Nevertheless, it does seem 
advisable to state here that urban and 
rural churches should exchange recrea- 
tional events where geographical near- 
ness will permit. It goes without 
explaining that the city Negro church 
has the advantage over the country 
Church in many ways. The fact still 
remains that many rural churches 
exist without adequate leadership and 
with only occasional services*® and 
seldom a recreational program of any 
kind beyond that of a money raising 
type for the improvement of the 
building. City churches would quickly 
perish under such inefficient workman- 
ship.?* 

The lack of opportunities, in many 
rural communities, which could be 
supplied by some social or educational 
or religious organization, is largely 
responsible for many young people 
leaving farm homes and going else- 


where for recreational diversion. 
* Proceedings of the Sixth National 


Country Life Conference, The Rural Home. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1923, p. 90. 

* Loc. cit., p. 90. 


There is no other voluntary agency 
that comes in closer contact with im- 
pulses of human nature and with 
rural problems of Negro folk-life than 
does the rural Negro church. 

Weatherford made a study of 
religion and its effects upon two 
hundred and forty subjects living, 
teaching, working, preaching, and 
playing in a rural area.*7 At the 
completion of the study, the following 
recommendations were written:** 

1. There is much need for organized 
forms of recreation for Negroes in 
Bladen County, North Carolina. Such 
activities would stimulate the interest 
of boys and girls in the worthy use of 
leisure time. 

2. A careful study should be made 
of the popular and most popular rec- 
reational activities among Negro boys 
and girls. The findings from such a 
study should form the basis of the 
recreational programs in the schools 
and in the churches; because the rural 
environment does not offer Negro boys 
and girls as adequate recreational 
opportunities as does the urban. 

3. There is likely to be opposition 
coming from some of the Negro min- 
isters if such a program is introduced 
too abruptly. Planning for such a pro- 
gram should be a gradual educational 
process for all parties concerned. 
Where traditions of any institution are at 
stake, sentiment plays the greatest part. 
And, one may as well look the problem 
squarely in the face and get prepared to 
meet the storm of opposition. If one is 


successful in removing sentiment and preju- 
dice from those who are most conservative, 


* Weatherford, op. cit., p. 276. 

*Ibid., pp. 206-208. (Recommendations 
quoted by permission of Springfield 
Y. M. C. A, College from an unpublished 
thesis, 1936.) 
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he practically removes every bit of founda- 
tion that they may have had for it.” 


4. Religion is a mucleus around 
which the whole life of the rural Negro 
revolves. Many rural teachers admit 
this, but they have failed to make use 
of it in training youth in constructive, 
positive leadership. Byrd states:*° 
“Personal devotion to a leader and 
whole-hearted acceptance of religious 
beliefs may give unexpected power to 
a group whether measured by courage 
in attack or endurance or hardship.” 

5. Ministers are not in the rural 
communities long enough to encourage 
boys and girls to seek social and 
religious advice in counseling and 
guidance; therefore, these folk see 
them as people who do not want to 
enjoy “this life’ but as persons 
always seeking for the more remote 
ends. Many songs are sung of the 
lofty treasures but few are sung in 
praise of earthly beauty. 

6. Parents, teachers, and ministers 
should work together in the attempt to 
improve recreational facilities and 
opportunities for Negroes in the 
County. 

IV. Securing and keeping adequate 
workers in recreation have always 
been a problem to the Church. Accord- 
ing to May,” “Our present society 
demands three types of leadership in 
the field of recreation: (1) the volun- 
teer; (2) the part-time; (3) and, the 
professional full-time paid worker.” 


» Proceedings of the Fifth National Coun- 
try Life Conference, Country Community 
Education. ae The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1922 

Oliver E. Byrd, ‘Health Instruction Year- 
book. a Stanford University Press, 
1943, p 

om Pe he “Whom to Train for Recre- 
ational Leadership,” The Jouurnal of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 12:397- 
438, S 1941. 
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“These workers, when planning a rec- 
reational program for the Church,” 
states Rogers,** “should keep before 
them fundamental community inter- 
ests and eight basic sectors of com- 
munity life, viz: (1) community inter- 
est, (2) industrial interest, (3) labor 
interest, (4) religious interest, (5) 
educational interest, (6) health inter- 
est, (7) social service interest, and, 
(8) recreational interest.” 

It was found that the average 
number of volunteer recreational 
workers in the church was seven, and 
for paid workers, two; the range was 
from one to twenty. Only one church 
had a full-time, paid, professional 
worker. He had been trained in the 
field of health and physical education. 
For the most part, the ministers had 
to conduct the recreational activities 
themselves in the churches; this of 
course, placed an added responsibility 
on the ministers. 

In many of the churches, the volun- 
teer workers were among the early 
“teen-age” group. This suggests a 
serious condition. Mays and Nichol- 
son,** in their study, found, somewhat 
similar conditions: 

Of the leadership concerning 609 urban and 
185 rural churches, there were 7,013 persons 
identified with leadership in extra programs 
of the Church. Forty-six per cent had a 
grade school education; forty-one per cent, 
high school; four per cent, normal school; 
and, nine per cent had a college education. 

It is not difficult to understand, from 
the given statistics, why the Negro 
church has had serious problems in 
recreational leadership. Many writers 


* James E. Rogers, “Recent Trends in 
Recreation,” The Journal of Health, Physt- 
cal Education, and Recreation, 13:398, NS] 
1942. 

a Mays and Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 128- 
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on the subject** ** will agree that the 
success of any recreational program 
in the church will depend on strong 
leadership. 

V. There is a definite need for more 
outdoor space for recreation in the 
urban church and indoor space, 
facilities, and equipment for the rural 
church. The average number of rooms, 
in which programs were conducted, 
was two for the city church. In many 
instances, the basement was used; 
whereas most recreational programs 
for the country church were designed 
for outdoor participation and super- 
vision. 

In the majority of churches, there 
was no special fund set aside for rec- 
reation. For the most part, “drives” 
were initiated by existing organiza- 
tions in the church. In several large 
cities, the church was financially 
assisted by the recreation commission. 
This aid was quite an inducement to 
the people for improving the programs 
in the Church for the community at- 
large. It was also reported that 
occasionally an interested person or 
some firm would equip an athletic 
team for the church. 

VI. Most churches expressed the 
desire for more variety in activities, 
better facilities, and equipment. These 
desired activities centered around the 
social, creative, educational, health, 
physical, and recreational needs of 
the folk. The activities listed were: 
(1) forums and round table discus- 
sions for young people; (2) special 
programs related to family life; (3) 
girl friendly societies; (4) girls’ re- 


“Elmer D. Mitchell, Intramural Ath- 
letics. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 
1936, p. 52. 

* Editorial in Hygeta, September, 1943, 
p. 627. 


serve; (5) creative activities based on 
Negro folk-life; (6) dramatic clubs, 
plays, and pageants (7) creative arts 
workshops; (8) citizenship clubs; (9) 
health instruction for mothers and 
daughters, fathers and sons; (10) 
athletics, such as tennis, track, and 
field events; (11) formal gymnastics 
and folk songs for “field day” or 
“play day” exercises; (12) and, an 
opportunity to exchange programs 
with other churches. 

The ideas of more facilities and 
better equipment indicated the desire 
to improve and expand a more efficient 
program and by doing so, more needy 
people could be reached and benefited. 
VII. In addition to the question on 
desired activities, each church was 
asked to make suggestions which 
might be helpful to a recreational pro- 
gram in the church. It was generally 
felt that (1) youth should be taken 
more into confidence; (2) courses on 
love, marriage, and home-life should 
be sponsored by the church; (3) it was 
necessary to enlist youth’s aid and 
advice on problems dealing with 
delinquency; (4) and, to map out a 
good program and then sell the idea 
to the people and the ministers. This 
will help to break down many prej- 
udiced ideas people have about 
wholesome, properly supervised rec- 
reation. 

Some churches feel that their rec- 
reational programs have diminished 
the number of delinquent problems. 
Nevertheless, J. Edgar Hoover* re- 
ports a general increase in delinquent 
problems: “All over America, thou- 
sands of young people are stumbling 


* J. Edgar Hoover, “Are These Our Chil- 
dren?” Look, (September 21, 1943), pp. 
22-27. 
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into delinquency and disease, reforma- 
tory and prison. .. . In 1942, arrests 
for drunkenness of girls under 21 went 
up to forty per cent over 1941, and 
for prostitution sixty-four per cent.” 
Cunningham" views the seriousness 
of this problem with a bit more exact- 
ness and presents the facts as a chal- 
lenge to community institutions and 
organizations. In brief, he states: 
The increase in delinquency is due (1) to 
lack of concerted interest on private volun- 
teer institutions, (2) family ties loosened 
by war, (3) taverns and “pick-up” friends, 
(4) broken homes, (5) poverty, (6) indif- 
ferent or hostile step-parents or foster par- 
ents, (7) alcohol or narcotics, (8) lying, 
truancy, stealing, (9) drinking, and, (10) 
sex offenses, 


The church and its recreational pro- 
grams for young people can do more in 
its attempt to diminish delinquency, 
even if the minister, himself, has to 
“Crusade Against the Problem,” as did 
Rev. C. B. Beaman™ of Wilson, North 
Carolina beginning January, 1944. In 


discussing the responsibility of the 
Church to youth, Mr. Lonergan 


writes :°9 


The churches of our country must accept 
their full responsibility toward the children 
of our day, and all social, civic, fraternal 
groups, and organizations that profess loy- 
alty to our country should awaken at once 
to the necessity of prompt action. The 
schools and churches in our land must use 
their influence to develop good and worthy 
citizens, 


*R. M. Cunningham, “Help for Delin- 
quent Girls,” Hygewa, September, 1943, pp. 
648-649 


=c. B, Beamon, “One Man Crusade 
Against Youth Delinquency,” The Caro- 
linian, XLIV, No. 44, (March 18, 1944), 
Col. 3, p. 1. 

*Frank J. Lonergan, “War Against De- 
linquency Urged by Chief of Elks,” The 
News and Observer, CLVII, No. 78, (March 
17, 1944), p. 18. 


VIII. Ministers were asked to criticize 
the present recreational programs in 
the Church. As the result of twenty- 
five personal interviews with ministers 
in the various cities in North Carolina, 
the author of this paper was given 
the idea that it was easy to criticize 
any type of program but the problem 
of replacing the same with something 
better to fit the needs of the various 
churches was a bit more difficult. 
Therefore, many ministers were 
reluctant about making definite or 
specific statements. In order to obtain 
a different point of view, the author 
wrote to the five denominational Ne- 
gro colleges *° in North Carolina on 
the same question and two of these 
colleges failed to give any reply. How- 
ever, the ministers, who were willing 
to express their opinions and to 
acknowledge their difficulty in meeting 
and solving the problems, mentioned 
the fact that they had observed, in 
their pastoral experiences, during the 
twenty to thirty years, a definite 
inability of some ministers to cope 
with certain current problems of 
youth and certain commercial organi- 
zations, viz: movies during Sunday 
night service, pool rooms and bowling 
alleys; some felt that one of their 
biggest problems was that of keeping 
the proper “human equation” in bal- 
ance between those who felt that the 
Negro Church needed a complete 
change and those who were quite satis- 
fied with conditions just as they had 
been for many years. These ministers 
admitted that recognizing and finding 


“Cf . ante, (1) Baptist—Shaw University, 
Raleigh; (2) Episcopal—St. Augustine’s 
College, Raleigh; (3) Methodist—Bennett 
College, Greensboro; (4) Methodist—Liv- 
ingston College, Salisbury; (5) Presbyterian 
—Johnson C. Smith, Charlotte. 
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mediums of intellectual, physical, and 
recreational expressions for all age 
levels have done some good. 

Several ministers felt that more 
basic training in the languages should 
be stressed by the theological schools. 
An illustration was given where one 
may read the story of “creation” in 
Hebrew and then refer to the same 
story in’ King James Version. His 
ability to interpret and impart to 
youth has greater possibilities. 

If the ministers are to realize the 
maximum amount of support and 
success from their church programs, 
they will need to give more considera- 
tion to the activities in the recreational 
life of their members. They must try 
to see their programs in their entirety 
and discover new techniques in 
developing such programs, This will 
necessitate more careful, deliberate, 
and cooperative planning on the part 
of youth, under the guidance of posi- 
tive, professional leadership, as well 
as on the part of adults. 


SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. From an historical and a tradi- 
tional point of view, the Negro church 
in North Carolina has a much 
cherished background which is con- 
sidered most significant in the pre- 
servation of the well-being and the 
integrity of the church. This tradi- 
tional heritage must be regarded, by 
all, with a sympathetic, as well as an 
unbiased, understanding if true and 
lasting progress is to be achieved in 
any of the spiritual phases of its 
activities. 

Il. The Negro church has been 
interested in some form of recreation, 
for its members, for more than thirty 
years. Nevertheless, its leadership, 


facilities, and equipment are still un- 
satisfactory. To improve these needs, 
more funds and concerted interests 
and efforts are needed. 

III. The church recognizes the spir- 
itual, moral, social, physical, and edu- 
cational values which may be derived 
from wholesome recreational activities. 
The responsibility of promoting such 
activities has rested upon the existing 
organizations in the church rather than 
upon newly formed ones. These or- 
ganizations have worked under tre- 
mendous handicaps without much aid 
from the community agencies at-large 
and without the direction and super- 
vision of professional-paid leadership. 

IV. For the most part, the present 
recreational programs are maintained 
in the Church primarily for the pur- 
pose of holding youth and of promot- 
ting the major programs of the church. 
These programs may become more en- 
riched, which will vitalize the func- 
tions of the church, if the denomina- 
tional colleges in the State would pro- 
vide opportunities for in-service train- 
ing in church recreation. Each college 
should know best what fits into its 
denomination and will bring satisfac- 
tory results. 

V. The rural Negro church is yet in 
the most difficult position with refer- 
ence to recreational opportunities for 
its members. This condition will con- 
tinue and extend into the distant fu- 
ture unless the rural church is able to 
secure some State or Federal assist- 
ance in developing its recreational 
program. Short work-shops and insti- 
tutes will help somewhat, but what is 
needed most is sustained interest, ef- 
fort, and financial support. 

VI. The church must continue its 
training for benevolent activities, and 
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at the same time, it should consider 
the fact that training in right living 
can be given by other methods than 
through sermons or the study of the 
printed words. Negro youth in the 
church are in need of positive, profes- 
sional, recreational leadership. If the 
church will not give it, then a type of 
leadership will be found elsewhere. 

VII. The correct answers to youth’s 
problems are not found all together 
tied up in one bag nor will the answers 
be achieved through undue criticisms, 
ridicule, boasting, fear, selfish am- 
bitions, chagrin, misunderstanding, 
and suspicion, but they will be dis- 
covered in our ceaseless efforts in 
search of truth, friendliness, loyalty to 
the cause, rather than to our selfish 
desires; they will be found also 
through courtesy, trustworthiness, and 
the team-spirit which should be found 
among all folk and institutions. This 
philosophy, when put into actual prac- 
tice, will bring a new day to the Negro 
boy and girl who later will become 
the man and woman who never have 
had the chance to experience the joy 
of living as it should be for all. 

VIII. We must believe and have 
faith in the idea that the difference 
between a good citizen and a bad one 


lies in the fact that one requires posi- 
tive guidance while the other is the 
result of negative influences. The Ne- 
gro church should consider this point 
and make definite future plans to do 
something about it. Our study-groups 
can be of much assistance along this 
line; however, our guidance should 
come from sound research sources, 
wherever such may be found. 

IX. There is yet an abundance of 
research material among our Negro 
folk, unexplored from the point of 
view of creative writing. Here lies an 
opportunity for some capable person 
to revitalize recreational activities 
suitable for the Church and by so do- 
ing, grow as a great writer and a serv- 
ant of the people. 

X. I must pause to think of such 
great men like James Weldon Johnson 
and R. Nathaniel Dett. These two 
men, before their untimely deaths, 
gave to the field of creative literature 
that which the world will always love 
and long remember. Surely there must 
be others left among us and more yet 
to be born. In our struggle toward the 
goal, we should and we must love our 


traditional heritage “wisely but not. 


too well.” 
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Religion in Negro Colleges’ 


RICHARD I. 


To some observers it has seemed 
that the colleges for Negroes have 
moved away from, or are beginning to 
move away from many of the em- 
phases of traditional religon. It is 
apparent that the development of 
scientific research has influenced the 
religious outlook of the Negro intelli- 
gentsia, and that a reevaluation of re- 
ligion and its place in the life of the 
group is being made. A new conception 
of the relation of religion to the social 
system of which the Negro is a part 
is observable among certain Negro 
leaders. In addition to this, the secu- 
larism characteristic of the present age 
inevitably influences all sociological 
groups regardless of race. 

In many American colleges, regard- 
less of racial constituency, administra- 
tors and faculty members are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in the prob- 
lem of the function of religion in the 
realization of their ultimate objectives. 
In issuing a call to the presidents of 


*This paper is based upon materials 
gathered in the school year, 1940-41, a more 
complete report of which will soon be pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press under 
the title, Religion in Higher Education 
Among Negroes. The writer prepared and 
sent to a number of representative Negro 
institutions a series of instruments of in- 
vestigation upon which were exhibited such 
data as religious exercises, courses, person- 
nel, budgets, student organizations as well 
as the attitude of students toward the 
religious life of the campus. He also per- 
sonally visited a selected group of these 
schools for first hand observations, and on 
the campus of each one remained from two 
and a half to four days. During this time 
consultations were held with the college 
administrators and with representative 
faculty members both individually and in 
groups. Conferences and interviews were 
also held with student leaders. 


McKINNEY 


Negro colleges to participate in a fac- 
ulty conference held in February, 
1940, on the theme, “Religion and the 
College for Negroes,” ten presidents 
of Negro colleges subscribed to the 
following statement: 

There never was a time in our national life 
when it is more necessary than now to face 
quite realistically the challenge of religion 
to our youth, There are many who are of 
the opinion that our colleges tend to deaden 
rather than quicken the interest of stu- 
dents in the great timeless issues of re- 
ligion. They place the responsibility for this 
upon the age in which we live; the loss of 
the service motive in our institutions; the 
attitude of indifference or hostility toward 
religion on the part of college faculties. .. . 
Obviously there is confusion as to the 
actual state of religion on our campus 
today... ? 


It will be the purpose of this paper 
to show in general outline some of the 
important factors bearing on religion 
and influencing higher education of 
Negro youth, and to point out the 
function and present status of religion 
in the colleges for Negroes. 


RELIGION AND THE RISE OF THE 
COLLEGES 


The dynamic réle which religion has 
played in the founding and mainte- 
nance of American colleges has been a 
long recognized fact. The forces and 
ideals of religion were dominant fac- 
tors in the establishment of American 
colleges before the Civil War. More- 
over, organized religion has continued 


* Quoted from the letter sent to 80 presi- 
dents of Negro colleges. The conference 
was sponsored by the Fellowship of Re- 
ligious Workers in Colleges for Negroes. 
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to exert an interest in youth as they 
go to public institutions; and students 
themselves, during almost the entire 
history of American higher education, 
have continuously organized and 
maintained voluntary religious groups 
on the campus.* 

Religious interests and forces have 
been of especial significance in the rise 
and perpetuation of colleges for Ne- 
groes. As Holmes well says, the Negro 
college is largely the product of the 
missionary enterprise.* Pioneering in 
the establishment of institutions of 
higher learning among Negroes were 
men and women representing various 
religious organizations who sought to 
lay the foundation for the education 
of the Negro which would embody 
definitely religious principles. 

It is of unusual interest that the pri- 
mary religious motive in the estab- 
lishment of the early American col- 
leges parallels that in the founding of 
the early Negro institutions. The em- 
phasis in each case was upon training 
ministers and religious teachers. In 
each case the emphasis was gradually 
broadened in recognition of the need 
for a religiously educated laity as well 
as clergy. Howard University, for ex- 
ample, founded in 1867, had as its 
original objective, “the education of 
colored youth for the ministry.” Most 
of the Negro institutions established in 
that wave of missionary enthusiasm 
which swept the Northern philanthro- 
pists following the close of the Civil 
War sought first of all to give religious 
training, for the founders felt that re- 


*C. P. Shedd, Two Centuries of Student 
Christian Movement, New York: The As- 
sociation Press, 1934. 

‘D. O. W. Holmes, The Evolution of the 
Negro College, New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934, p. vi. 


ligion was the foundation of all prog- 
ress which the Negro might make. 
Educational institutions consequently 
came to be thought of as centers from 
which the leaven of the Christian re- 
ligion might permeate the life of so- 
ciety. 

Had it not been for the various re- 
ligious organizations that became fired 
with a tremendous zeal for the educa- 
tion of the freedmen it is hard to 
imagine what would be the intellec- 
tual and social status of the race to- 
day. The establishment and mainte- 
nance of schools and colleges on a large 
scale after the Civil War constitutes 
one of the most important chapters in 
the history of American education. 
Although at times there was wasteful 
competition between certain of the 
denominations in the establishment of 
schools, it is clear that the over-all 
contribution to the life of the Negro 
is immeasurable. 

Today there are at least 109 Negro 
institutions offering collegiate instruc- 
tion. Of this number 37 or approxi- 
mately 30 per cent are under public 
control, while the remaining 70 per 
cent are under private or denomina- 
tional control. The fifty-eight schools 
under denominational control are dis- 
tributed among eleven denominational 
agencies. It is estimated that there 
were in 1940 more than 40,000 Negro 
college students in America. But while 
the public institutions constituted only 
around 30 per cent of the total number 
of schools, they enrol somewhat more 
than 50 per cent of the entire number 
of students in all the colleges. 


REvIGcIous EDUCATION AND CASTE 


The historical background of higher 
education among Negroes reflects at 
once the influence of religious forces 
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in that education as well as the vari- 
ous phenomena of a caste society 
which help to condition it. To be real- 
istic, a philosophy for the religious 
program of the Negro college will take 
cognizance, among other things, of the 
social setting in which the educational 
process is carried on. The religious 
program of the college must relate it- 
self to the social and psychological 
factors which serve to determine the 
personality development of Negro stu- 
dents. But not only the religious pro- 
gram, but the entire scheme of the 
objective of the college will be deter- 
mined in large part by the kind of so- 
ciety in which the students live and 
into which they must go after gradua- 
tion from college. 

The series of studies made recently 
under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education searchingly 
brought out many of the social and 
psychological problems which Negro 
youth face.® While these studies were 
primarily related to the problems of 
youth on the elementary .and high 
school levels, they do serve to make 
clear some of the major forces with 
which educational philosophy must be 
concerned if it is to be realistic. Such 
considerations as the relation of the 
school to society are particularly ap- 
propos in any discussion of the edu- 
cation of a minority. Here the impact 
of environmental forces is often severe. 
While the economic effects of caste are 
fairly easily computed in terms of a 
low standard of living and all its 
ramifications, the mental and spiritual 
results of this aspect of American life 





* Davis and Dollard, Children of Bondage, 
1940; C. S. Johnson, Growing Up In the 
Black Belt, 1940; Frazier, Negro Youth at 
the Crossroads, 1940; Lloyd Warner, et al., 
Color and Human Nature, 1940. 
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defy adequate measurement. In her 
Introduction to Wright’s Native Son, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher suggests some 
of these latter as follows: 

. . . Our American society creates around 
all youth . . . a continual pressure of sug- 
gestion to try to live up to the accepted 
ideals of the country—such ordinary, tradi- 
tional taken-for-granted American ideals as 
to fight injustice fearlessly; to cringe to no 
man; to choose one’s own life work; to 
resist with stout-hearted self-respect af- 
fronts to decent human dignity, whether 
one’s own or others; to drive ahead toward 
honestly earned success, all sails spread to 
the old American wind blowing in the 
Declaration of Independence. But our so- 
ciety puts Negro youth in the situation of 
the animal in the psychological laboratory 
in which a neurosis is to be caused, by 
making it impossible for him to live up 
to those never-to-be-questioned national 
ideals, as other young Americans do. 


The fact of caste, therefore, perme- 
ates through and through the habits 
and the mental and spiritual life of 
the individual, and particularly does 
it shape his attempts at all points to 
achieve personal and social integra- 
tion in contemporary society. All of 
the limitations of economic depriva- 
tion, of personal and group disparage- 
ments because of race, the attempts to 
create and to maintain within the un- 
derpriviliged minority a sense of in- 
feriority, the constant and immediate 
presence of the various barriers to the 
fuller life—all of these help to con- 
dition the Negro student of today. His 
leaders do not always realize the effect 
these forces are constantly having 
upon the student. This consideration 
must, therefore, be kept in mind by 
those who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of training Negro youth. 

Religion is life, and the religious 


* Harper and Brothers, p. x. 
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program of the Negro college will need 
to be related to the kind of life which 
its students live. Whatever adequate 
adjustment a minority group makes to 
the disadvantages imposed upon it by 
the majority, must be ultimately made 
in spiritual terms. If it is one of the 
fundamental tasks of the college to 
prepare a dynamic leadership for so- 
ciety, it must give heed to meeting as 
effectively as possible the spiritual 
needs of the students, as well as of the 
community in general. The church is 
not prepared to undertake sole re- 
sponsibility for the spiritual ministra- 
tions to its constituency. The responsi- 
bility of institutions of higher learning 
in this area is quite real. For these 
reasons, colleges need increasingly to 
examine their objectives and programs 
in order to ascertain in what direc- 
tions they are moving. 

In the light of the foregoing discus- 
sion, it is pertinent to observe the ex- 
tent to which the Negro colleges are 
shaping their objectives to meet the 
needs peculiar to the youth under their 
guidance. In a study which the present 
writer made recently on the objectives 
of the Negro college, some significant 
findings were made. This study com- 
prised an analysis of the statements of 
a number of college catalogs as well as 
leaders in Negro education. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that the announced 
objectives of the colleges as printed in 
the catalogs are not in all cases taken 
seriously by the administrators in 
planning the curriculum or in the ad- 
ministration of student programs. 
These statements are often printed as 
a form of publicity. But they never- 
theless indicate what, in moments of 
reflection, the college administrators 
have considered as desirable ends of 
the educational process. 


The statements of objectives of 
higher education among Negroes called 
for values in the traditional areas of 
liberal education, mental discipline, 
morality and character, civic and so- 
cial responsibility, pre-professional, 
pre-graduate and occupational train- 
ing, leadership, scholarly interest and 
ambition, life needs, culture, health, 
the correct use of leisure, and religion. 
Of particular interest to this discus- 
sion is that, of all the statements stud- 
ied, 30 per cent referred to religion as 
an objective of the college program. 
Most of these statements naturally 
come from the catalogs of church- 
related institutions. While practically 
all the church-related and private Ne- 
gro colleges at the time of their found- 
ing had training in religion as the 
primary if not the sole objective, it 
appears now that a large number of 
institutions have come to the place 
where there is no place for a specific 
reference to religious aims in their 
statements of what they are trying to 
do. Moreover, only a small number of 
the statements studied, 14 per cent, 
made any specific reference to direct- 
ing any effort toward meeting the pe- 
culiar needs of the Negro student 
which arise as a result of his caste 
status in American society. In other 
words, out of forty-two catalog state- 
ments of objectives studied, only six 
were found which made any definite 
reference to the necessity of recogniz- 
ing the specific objectives of prepara- 
tion for social needs. One of the most 
definite statements on this point was 
the following: “The University pro- 
poses to assist its students in meeting, 
with understanding and decision, the 
group of acute problems which they 
currently face by virtue of their social 
identity, and in developing a perspec- 
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tive of race relations in America and 
in the world.” Another college asserts 
that it determines, among other things, 
“To develop in the student an interest 
in the achievement of the Negro with 
special emphasis upon the problems of 
his life in America and his future 
progress” and also, “To aid the stu- 
dent to act intelligently in solving his 
racial problems.” 

To summarize the findings of this 
study of objectives of Negro colleges, 
it may be said that these institutions, 
as most other colleges, consider lib- 
eral education as one of their main 
tasks, and, likewise, are not putting 
proportionately more emphasis than 
other colleges are doing upon “mental 
discipline” as an objective. Much like 
other colleges, Negro institutions em- 
phasize the devolpment of. morality 
and character as one of their most im- 
portant objectives. The fact that occu- 
pational training, especially teacher 
preparation, is the objective that was 
mentioned with greatest frequency in 
the total number of statements studied 
is significant especially in view of the 
divided opinion in American education 
generally with reference to the respon- 
sibility of the college for vocational 
preparation. It should be observed that 
doubtless more colleges hold that they 
have a distinctive task for prepara- 
tion for racial adjustment than ap- 
pears in this study. It is reasonable to 
suppose that as colleges revamp their 
catalog statements of their objectives, 
more attention will be paid to making 
their statements of purposes specific at 
this point. Such other purposes as “so- 
cial reconstruction” and “understand- 
ing current social and economic prob- 
lems” will probably receive more at- 
tention in the future. It is likewise 
probable that religion may be given a 
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somewhat larger place in the determi- 
nation of the educational objectives in 
the future than is true at the present 
time. 

Before leaving this point, it is well 
to point out that the problem of re- 
ligion in the Negro church-related or 
private college is not greatly different 
from that in the state schools, except 
at the point of certain legal restrictions 
which may obtain in some states. The 
state schools have generally out- 
stripped the other institutions in rela- 
tive rapidity of growth, and in relative 
income. State institutions are generally 
able to build large plants and to pro- 
vide better physical facilities than the 
average church-related college is able 
to provide, In matters of curriculum 
the program of courses offered in the 
state schools has been constantly in- 
creased and enriched, thus presenting 
one other area of serious competition 
to the dominance once enjoyed by the 
church and private colleges. In short, 
the situation in state college education 
among Negroes is not greatly different 
from that in other institutions. The 
main difference is that there is a larger 
number of religious courses offered in 
the church-related and private insti- 
tutions. In general, the Negro public 
colleges have been able to emphasize 
religion much more than other col- 
leges, primarily because of the re- 
ligious homogeneity of their constitu- 
ency. The students of all types of 
colleges are almost wholly Christian 
and predominantly Protestants. In ad- 
dition, those who control the distribu- 
tion of funds to Negro colleges in many 
cases are inclined to allow greater 
freedom in religious activities, perhaps 
in accordance with the view that re- 
ligion is a good and safe thing for Ne- 
groes to have. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ATTITUDES AND 
PROVISIONS FOR RELIGION 


As revealed in interviews with a 
number of Negro college presidents, 
one can say that the predominant atti- 
tudes of these administrators is charac- 
terized by a declared recognition, at 
least, that religion does have a funda- 
mental place in the education of Negro 
youth. No college president, as far as 
has been ascertainable, seriously ques- 
tions the value of religion in higher 
education, although there is diver- 
gence of opinion with reference to the 
question as to the ways in which re- 
ligion should be presented to students. 
Some presidents of state colleges where 
legal restrictions against the inclusion 
of religion in their programs are felt, 
make a special effort, nevertheless, to 
provide opportunities for religious 
training through compulsory and vol- 
untary religious chapel as well as 
Sunday School exercises. This is a 
demonstration of the conviction that 
religion in some way must be recog- 
nized as a part of the total program of 
the college. Yet for various reasons the 
declared interest of certain college ad- 
ministrators in the essential place of 
religion in education is not always 
matched by effective provisions for it. 
It was observed during this investiga- 
tion that in spite of insistence by cer- 
tain college administrators that re- 
ligion is fundamental in education, few 
provisions in the area of personnel 
workers or religious chapel programs 
were made for the development of re- 
ligious attitudes. It is recognized that 
for some state institutions particularly 
the inclusion of religious programs in- 
volves extra effort in the raising of 
funds to carry on this work. 

The college presidents interviewed 


for this study were asked to indicate 
the major problems students face in 
their college experience. One of the 
most significant answers to this ques- 
tion was given by the president of a 
state college, who said, that out of his 
twenty years of experience he is con- 
vinced that the most serious problem 
college students face is an “unsatisfied 
yearning for religion.” He felt that the 
students have a deep-seated yearning 
for the “fruits of religion.” When 
asked how the college may meet such 
a problem, this administrator replied 
quite frankly that he did not know. He 
felt certain that under the present 
program the college did not have the 
“offerings either formal or informal” 
to satisfy this yearning. This state- 
ment of the problem most serious to 
the religious life of college students 
deserves major consideration, for it 
lies at the heart of all efforts on the 
part of the college to give students that 
world-view by means of which they 
may make a satisfactory adjustment 
to life. Reports from other college au- 
thorities in various sections indicate 
that the majority of them sense this 
same difficulty on the part of students. 

Discussions with faculty members 
individually and in groups revealed 
that they were generally agreed that 
the place of religious training is funda- 
mental in the program of the college. 
These discussions pointed to the con- 
clusion that by and large there is an 
interest in religion on the part of fac- 
ulty members. But there is without 
doubt a failure in many instances to 
give concrete expression to this de- 
clared interest in religion. Among cer- 
tain teachers in these schools there ex- 
ists a spirit of indifference to religion 
which is sometimes to be explained by 
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lack of acquaintance with this aspect 
of experience. The outspoken critics of 
religion, however, are relatively few. 
In practically all the colleges of this 
study some type of administrative pro- 
visions for religion are to be found. 
These included chapel programs, Sun- 
day School exercises, prayer meetings, 
weeks of prayer, religious directors, 
and courses in religion. Even in some 
state institutions compulsory religious 
exercises are sponsored. In general, 
chapel programs are relied upon as one 
of the principal agencies for the propa- 
gation of religion and religious ideals 
to students, Taken as a whole, the 
predominating elements in the chapel 
programs are religious, although it is 
difficult adequately to evaluate how 
effective for the development of the 
religious life many of these services 
are, Obviously, this depends upon the 
spirit in which the college administers 
the chapel programs, the extent of 
student interest and participation, as 
well as the important question of 
whether the type of religious thought 
and ideals presented to students are 
commensurate with their growing in- 
tellectual and social development. 
Moreover, a number of institutions 
are following the practice of having 
faculty and students cooperate in 
planning the religious exercises of the 
college. Yet only a small number re- 
ported a well-ordered, system of per- 
sonal counseling for students. Seventy- 
five per cent of the colleges of this 
study employed some such worker as 
a Director of Religious Life or Chap- 
lain. In most cases these officers had 
teaching responsibilities in religion or 
in related fields. In a number of insti- 
tutions from 2 to 5 other instructors 
devoted all or part of their time to 


teaching courses in religion. In scho- 
lastic preparation as well as in aca- 
demic rating the teachers of religion 
ranked relatively high as compared 
with teachers in other fields. Although 
they did not rank as high as teachers 
in the colleges of the nation as a whole, 
they did compare favorably with other 
teachers in the colleges of this study. 

Information from 45 colleges of 
various types of control reveals that 
only 25, or 64 per cent, offer any 
courses in religion for academic credit. 
The 20 colleges which do not provide 
credit courses in religion were, with 
one exception, public institutions. Yet 
three of these 20 institutions did pro- 
vide non-credit courses in religion, 
given during a Sunday School hour. In 
two of these colleges, such courses 
were compulsory for freshmen and 
sophomores. This fact attests to the 
interest in religious instruction on the 
part of the college administrators con- 
cerned, although for various reasons, 
they do not include the study of re- 
ligion in the regular classroom cur- 
riculum. 

The 25 colleges offering courses in 
religion gave an average of 8.4 re- 
ligious courses, approximating 24.4 
semester hours of work, with an av- 
erage enrolment of 31.5 students each. 
The largest number of courses were 
listed in some field of Bible study, and, 
also, the largest enrolments were re- 
ported in these courses. The second 
largest number of courses were in re- 
ligious education. The statistics point 
to the conclusion that about the same 
percentage of Negro Protestant and 
private institutions require courses in 
religion as these types of schools in 
the nation as a whole. 

The absence of courses in religion 
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in a large number of tax-supported 
institutions may mean that, as in a 
number of known cases, the adminis- 
trators feel that there are legal restric- 
tions against the teaching of religion 
in their schools, In Searles study, how- 
ever, it was found that only in seven 
states were there constitutional pro- 
hibitions against the teaching of re- 
ligion in public schools, and in only 
four states were there legislative pro- 
visions against it.’ In only two of the 
states having constitutional provisions 
against the teaching of religion were 
Negro colleges located, and in only 
one state having legislative provision 
against teaching religion were there 
Negro institutions. If this is true, there 
is little legal reason why more Negro 
state colleges should not proceed to 
teach courses in religion in connection 
with their regular college curricula. 
The extra efforts and costs involved in 
providing additional] staff members for 
the teaching of religion may act as a 
deterrent to some administrators of 
public colleges. Since the public col- 
leges for Negroes are enroling increas- 
ingly larger numbers of Negro stu- 
dents, so that at the present time, they 
account for at least half of the total 
collegiate population of this group, it 
becomes even more desirable to explore 
the possibilities for including an ade- 
quate program of religious instruction 
in these institutions. It is not enough 
to rely on the mediation of religion to 
students through occasional chapel 
talks on religion. As M. L. Jacks main- 
tains, if there is to be any practical 


"Herbert L. Searles, State Constitutional 
and Legislative provisions and Supreme 
Court Decisions Relating to Sectarian Re- 
ligious Instruction in Taz-supported Univer- 
sities, Colleges and Public Schools, New 
York: National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education, Bulletin V., pp. 5, 13. 
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application of the principles of re- 
ligion in the life of the indivdual and 
of society, these must be inculcated 
during the regular educational proc- 
ess.° 


Stupent RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


A study of the voluntary religious 
organizations and programs of stu- 
dents in Negro colleges reveals that 
among them, as has been true in the 
history of American college students 
generally, there has been demon- 
strated the deep-seated tendency to 
band themselves together for the reali- 
zation of the larger life to be found in 
religious fellowship, In 1869, two years 
after Howard University was char- 
tered, a Y.M.C.A. was organized 
among the students. The work of the 
eleven students who participated in 
this organization represents the first 
Y.M.C.A. to be established on the 
campus of a Negro college. The rise of 
the Christian Associations in the col- 
leges for Negroes paralleled the rise of 
the colleges themselves. The spread of 
the movement was rapid, and in time 
the Christian Associations became the 
most influential organizations in the 
lives of the students. The outstanding 
students took the leadership in these 
groups, just as the outstanding adults 
took places of leadership in the life of 
the church. 

In all but one of the schools of this 
study voluntary religious organiza- 
tions for students were to be found. 
Most of these were affiliated with the 
Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W.C.A. The total 
number of all voluntary student re- 
ligious organizations averages approxi- 


mately three per college. The average 


*M. L. Jacks, God in Education, London: 
Rich and Company, Ltd., 1939, p. xii. 
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membership in these groups was esti- 
mated generally at around 49 stu- 
dents for each group. The organiza- 
tions sponsor mainly such activities 
as religious services, forums, study 
groups, special service programs and 
informal entertainments. 

At the present time the student re- 
ligious organization has many more 
competing factors in the campus situa- 
tion than was true a generation ago, In 
order to insure the necessary resources 
for carrying on the life of the Chris- 
tian Associations some colleges have 
adopted the policy of including the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. in the 
organizations for which student ac- 
tivities fees are collected. This vir- 
tually means that students are com- 
pelled to support the religious organi- 
zation whether they want to or not. 
Some students are found who resent 
this practice. Yet it is obvious in many 
cases that without such assurance of 
support the work of the religious or- 
ganization would be most seriously 
handicapped. On the other hand, 
where students are led to join the 
Christian Association primarily be- 
cause of the opportunity it offers them 
to develop their religious life and to 
contribute constructively to the life 
of the campus and to the large Chris- 
tian fellowship, the situation is a much 
more wholesome one for all concerned; 
for here the student, having volun- 
tarily paid his membership fee, demon- 
strates his rea] interest in the work 
of the Association and is much more 
likely to participate effectively in the 


program of the organization. 


Bupcet Provisions ror RELIGION 


The interest in the religious life and 
program of the college on the part of 


college administrators and student re- 
ligious organizations can partly be 
measured in terms of the amount of 
financial support members of each 
group give within the limits of their 
possibilities. Although the success or 
effectiveness of a college religious pro- 
gram cannot properly be measured 
wholly in terms of the amount of 
money expended for it, yet it is clear 
that in order for religion to be effec- 
tively presented to students, specific 
provisions, embracing the total college 
program, must be made for it. 
Thirty-one institutions reported an 
average appropriation for religious 
work of $3,266.08. Proportionately the 
private colleges, followed by the 
church-related institutions, budgeted 
more for religious work than did the 
publicly supported colleges. The larg- 
est item was for teachers’ salaries. Yet 
the salary scale in the institutions of 
this survey was, in general, relatively 
low when compared with the nation 
as &@ whole. The average budget for 
the fifty student religious organiza- 
tions making reports was $182.77 each. 
This amount, obviously, is hardly ade- 
quate to enable each organization ef- 
fectively to carry on an all-round 
religious program. The range of budg- 
ets was from $25.00 to $900.00 for 
each organization. Nearly 14 per cent 
of the total budgets was allocated for 
contributions to some one or more of 
the national student movements such 
as the branches of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. Yet the fact that a 
fairly large percentage of the organiza- 
tions failed to make appropriations to 
these movements suggests that stimu- 
lation at this point is needed among a 
number of institutions; for it is felt 
that through such sharing in the work 
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of national and international student 
movements, Negro students will reap 
especially needed benefits in the en- 
larging of their social and spiritual 
horizons. 


ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS TOWARD 
Campus REticiovus LIFE 


A questionnaire study of 1,345 stu- 
dents in 33 colleges revealed that a 
large percentage of them were church 
members and attended church fairly 
regularly when at home, participating 
in various types of activities. As many 
as 44 per cent of them belonged to the 
Baptist denomination and an addition- 
al 30 per cent were members of some 
branch of the Methodist church. Only 
a small per cent were Catholics or 
without any church affiliation at all. 
The students who have had courses in 
religion were generally appreciative of 
them. Many more were willing to de- 
scribe them as “interesting” or “fasci- 
nating’ than “unstimulating”’ or 
“dull.” This fact attests to an interest 
in the contents of religious courses as 
much as it does to the quality of teach- 
ing in these courses. Yet students tend 
to describe the attitude of their fellow 
students toward religion as “indiffer- 
ent,” but the findings of other parts of 
this investigation refute this estimate. 

Eighty per cent of the undergradu- 
ates were able to list one or more bene- 
fits to be derived from chapel pro- 
grams. These benefits were chiefly 
those in the areas of worship and the 
development of the devotional life, 
instruction in religion and culture, and 
broadening contacts with outstanding 
leaders. It is significant that students 
were much less able to give pointed 
criticisms of chapel than they were to 
state benefits from it. The major criti- 


cisms given were that the exercises 
were monotonous, poorly planned with 
no appeal to student interests and 
needs, and that they were compulsory. 
There were a few students who ex- 
pressed the criticism that the chapel 
exercises were too often lacking in 
religious elements. As many as 64 per 
cent of the undergraduates of this 
study claimed that they would attend 
chapel services regularly if the serv- 
ices were put on a voluntary basis. 
Forty-six per cent of the students 
of this study expressed the view that 
the college administration and staff 
did not exemplify a genuine religious 
spirit in the carrying on of their ac- 
tivities and responsibilities. The small- 
est number, 35 per cent, expressing this 
view were in the church-related insti- 
tutions, while the largest number, 82 
per cent, were in public colleges. This 
fact has serious implications for the 
objectives of the college. For if the 
students do not believe in the sincerity 
of their adult leaders, it is inevitable 
that the moral and spiritual conse- 
quences will be severe for all con- 
cerned. It means also that the faculty 
members need to examine with humil- 
ity the criticism of insincerity which 
students have made against them. 


SomME CoNCLUSIONS 


The total religious program in any 
college should not be conceived merely 
in terms of the formal presentation of 
religion in courses or in chapel exer- 
cises or even in the encouragement of 
religious organizations. These may be 
evidences of a religious spirit but do 
not at all constitute the total means by 
which the college will attempt to ex- 
emplify and to inculcate religious 
ideals. To be profoundly religious, it is 
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incumbent upon the institution to see 
to it that religion functions throughout 
its total programs and services, its re- 
lationships not only with the students 
and faculty but with employees and all 
those forces in the community which 
the college may touch in any way. It 
has been well stated by one observer 
that in the matter of housing of stu- 
dents, the food which is served in the 
dining room, the remuneration for 
work opportunities offered to students, 
the athletic program and other extra- 
class activities, as well as in the sin- 
cere attempt to provide the most satis- 
fying educational program, the college 
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should at all times attempt to carry 
out the religious spirit. In other words, 
attempts should be made not to com- 
partmentalize the concept or the prac- 
tice of religion, but to inculcate the 
highest spiritual ideals in the totality 
of the experience by and through 
which the college influences its con- 
stituency. In this sense the entire 
budget of the university will be de- 
voted to essentially religious ideals, 
and religion will become a realistic 
and dynamic factor in helping the stu- 
dent to make a creative adjustment to 


life. 
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But the Twain Do Meet? 


White Town, Colored Town and 
never the twain shall meet on the basis 
of social equality. But the twain do 
meet as they met in the love that 
Nonnie Anderson and Tracy Deen 
had for each other. A love that brought 
into play all the covert and overt 
forces that shape the lives of Negroes 
and whites in the Southern regions. ~ 

“I’m pregnant, Tracy.” ... “and 
I’m glad.” 

So spoke beautiful Nonnie Ander- 
son of Colored Town to Tracy Deen 
of White Town. 

Tillie Anderson had worked hard for 
the white folks to give her children, 
Eddie, Bess and Nonnie, opportunities 
that had been denied her. They had 
gone through college. Eddie, being un- 
able to curb his restless and resentful 
spirits had gone to Washington to 
work for the government. The two girls 
remained in Maxwell and like their 
mother worked for the white folks. 

Bess married a pullman porter. She 
lived in constant fear of the possi- 
bility that a misunderstood move of 
her husband’s toward a white woman 
might result in his doom. 

But fair skinned Nonnie, never 
quite of Colored Town and who could 
never be of White Town except as a 
servant, was the one to whom Tracy 
Deen had gone for that understanding 
acceptance which was denied him in 
his own household. To his mother who 
struggled persistently to realize her- 
self through her children he was a 
disappointing failure. But to Nonnie 
he was a person who could and would 
eventually come into his own in his 
own way. 

To most Negroes, Nonnie as a char- 
acter is a stranger. In the story very 
few people understood her, not even 


+ Lillian Smith, Strange Fruit. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1944, Pp. 371. 


Tracy. He just could not understand 
why she was glad she was pregnant. 

In the meantime Tracy was urged 
by the evangelistic Reverend Dun- 
woodie to forsake his sinful ways and 
return to the fold. Brother Dunwood- 
ie’s fold was a fold of white supremacy 
which relegated Negro worshippers to 
a few seats in the rear of the tent where 
revival services were being held, When 
Tracy confessed that he had got a 
colored girl in trouble, Brother Dun- 
woodie’s brand of religion enabled him 
to say: 

“Then fix things! Find some good 
nigger you can count on to marry her. 
Give . . . her some money. They all 
like money—all women like money, no 
matter what color! Give him some 
money too. To kindle a fire under him 
and get him moving fast.” 

Then urging Tracy to get a ring for 
Dorothy the colorless, virginal per- 
sonality that had been selected for 
Tracy’s wife by his mother and other 
members of the community, the Rev- 
erend Dunwoodie said, “Get your 
Dorothy a ring. Go to her with your 
hands as clean as that fine little girl 
deserves, and ask her to marry you 
and marry you quick.” 

There was another Negro in Tracy’s 
life, Henry, with whom he had grown 
up. He had shared the lap of Henry’s 
mother when they were small, It was 
Henry’s mother who could manage him 
when his own folks had failed. 

But there came a day when he saw 
Henry’s mother whip him severely 
because Henry had “sassed a white 
gal.” “Mamie whipped her boy. She 
whipped him, saying, ‘I got to learn it 
to you, you heah! I got to. You can’t 
look at a white gal like dat, you can’t 
tech one, you can’t speak to one cep’ 
to say yes mam and thanky mam. Say 
it after me. Say it!’” 

Mamie’s husband protested vigor- 
ously with intense hatred and bitter- 
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ness. But a fragment of the pattern of 
accommodation by which Negroes 
hope to survive in the South was 
pointed up when she said: 

“Ten, I wants my boy to live till 
he’s grown. .. . I want him to live! 
He got to learn. He got to learn how 
to git along. He got to learn what he 
can’t do. He got to learn there’s white 
folks and colored folks and things you 
can’t do ef you wants to live. Jesus 
help me, I’m goin’ to learn it to him.” 

But Henry, squalling and catching 
his breath in strangling gasps, had 
said it after her, word for word, three 
times, as she had urged him on tapping 
his legs with the tip of the switch as 
he said it. Then black legs whitened 
by the lash of his lesson, snuffling and 
dazed, he ran into the cabin and like a 
shamed dog crawled under the bed. 

“Mamie’s big brown hands took the 
switch and slowly broke it to pieces, 
and the sound of the breaking was 
something hard to listen to. Then she 
hurled them with sudden fury away 
from her. Her hands fell to her sides. 
She stood there staring across the roof 
of the big yellow house in front of her. 
Stared so long that the small white 
boy watching her thought she must 
not be able to find what she looked 
for. Slowly she sat down on the steps 

. . wrapped her hands in her apron 
. . . lips pulled down with the weight 
of her thinking. . . . Slowly she laid 
her face in her lap.” 

“Mamie,” Tracy had said the word 
with no idea behind it, “Mamie.” 

“She looked up, brown face wet with 
her crying, and twisted. “Go!” she 
said, “go to your own folks! ... And he 
turned and ran quickly, cut to the 
bone by the new strange words.” 

“But though he had run quickly he 
had not been able to get away from 
her words. They followed him into the 
house, drove him through the big 
rooms, made him wander, a lost thing, 
from side to side of a room, touching 
table, chair, wall, reaching down once 
to feel the floor though he didn’t know 
why he was feeling it stretching, until 
he ached all over, to fill the empty 


dimensions of a life he had not chosen 
and did not know the size of and into 
which her words told him he must go 
and stay forever.” 

Another fragment of this pattern is 
seen when Sam Elder, the conscien- 
tious and successful physician told 
Eddie Anderson they would have to 
get out of the car down the road and 
walk to the house of the white farmer 
who would not be too pleased to see 
“niggers” riding up in a car. 

But we see a breakdown of the pat- 
tern of accommodation when Eddie 
pumped the full force of his bitter re- 
sentment into the body of Tracy Deen 
when he learned of his sister’s preg- 
nancy. And then we see a still more 
devastating fragment of the social 
pattern designed to insure white super- 
ordination when Henry, whose mother 
had fought so hard for him to live 
until he had reached manhood, paid 
the price for Eddie’s act as the inno- 
cent victim of the lynch mob that 
revenged Tracy’s death. 

Lillian Smith has told this story of 
race relationships in the South in her 
novel, Strange Fruit, for the most part, 
with consummate realism. Born in 
Georgia, the daughter of a prosperous 
mill owner, she grew up in the South- 
ern tradition. In the unfolding of the 
story of the town of Maxwell, smug 
in its conservatism regarding social 
issues, Miss Smith has given us the 
benefit of her first hand experiences 
with the Southern mores and climate 
of opinion that shape the destinies of 
so many white and colored Americans. 
Lillian Smith belongs to that pitifully 
small minority of white Americans 
who sees the bitter personality con- 
flicts and the cultural losses resulting 
from the social isolations and depriva- 
tions forced upon Negroes by the fas- 
cist ideologies of the majority of the 
Southern whites. She knows that white 
women can and hope they will do 
something toward bridging the gap be- 
tween the professed ideals of a demo- 
cratic Christian society and the func- 
tional applications of these ideals in 
day by day living. 
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With rare insight and courage, Miss 
Smith has presented all facets of this 
highly controversial issue in this story 
of Maxwell which serves as such a 
cogent symbol of so many communi- 
ties in both the Northern and South- 
ern regions of the United States. 

Marion THOMPSON WRIGHT 


“Plus ¢a change, plus c’est 
la méme chose.”? 


Henry W. Grady was born in Ath- 
ens, Georgia, in 1850. One half of the 
town’s population consisted of slaves. 
His father, a small slaveholder, died 
of wounds during the Civil War. When 
Grady entered the University of Geor- 
gia, many of the students were one- 
armed and one-legged Confederate 
veterans. After a year at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, he worked on the 
Rome Courier, which was owned by 
an ex-Vermonter who had espoused 
the cause of slavery. In his articles 
Grady especially “deplored the efforts 
of the Radicals to fasten the Fifteenth 
Amendment upon the country, term- 
ing it ‘the consummation of the Revo- 
lution.’ ” He urged the Ku Klux Klan, 
of which he was a suspected member, 
to be quiet and mysterious in order to 
increase its power. But “ ‘if an inexor- 
able necessity calls for action,’” he 
urged that it “‘act promptly, with 
decision, and do nothing more than is 
absolutely necessary.’” He became a 
disciple of Benjamin Hill, the leader 
of the Southern “Conservatives.” 

After a number of vicissitudes in 
newspaper publishing, Grady obtained 
a loan of $20,000 from Cyrus W. Field 
in 1880 that enabled him to purchase 
a one-fourth interest in the Atlanta 
Constitution and to become its manag- 
ing editor. He died in 1889. 

Dr. Nixon, a Professor of Journal- 
ism at Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has written an interesting, 
well-documented, illuminating biog- 
raphy of “The Spokesman of the New 


*Raymond B. Nixon, Henry W. Grady, 
Spokesman of the South; New York: 
Knopf, 1943. Pp. 360. 
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South.” One regrets his treatment of 
the “Radical Republicans,” a term 
which he uses frequently and un- 
sympathetically. Not all historians 
will accept his verdict that the elec- 
tion of 1876 was “stolen” from Tilden. 
Dr, Nixon employs the term “home 
rule,” which strikes a sympathetic re- 
sponse, without equating it with the 
restoration of white rule. Within his 
limitations he has tried to be objective. 
In brief, this reviewer believes that 
the author stands for the same kind 
of “New South” as that which Grady 
advocated. 

Grady’s own speeches and writings 
must be quoted rather extensively if 
one is to form his own conclusions 
about “The New South,” a term that 
Grady did not originate, that he him- 
self used as early as 1874, twelve years 
before the New York speech that 
gained him nation-wide prominence 
and a boomlet for vice president of the 
Democratic party. He unquestionably 
contributed to progress along “The 
Road to Reunion” between the North 
and the South, as Paul Buck has 
pointed out in his book by that title: 
he called Abraham Lincoln “the first 
typical American.” He quoted Web- 
ster approvingly: “Standing hand in 
hand and clasping hands, we should 
remain united as we have been for 
sixty years, citizens of the same coun- 
try, members of the same government, 
united, all united now and united 
forever.” He advocated the indus- 
trialization of the South: “ ‘The cot- 
ton of 7,000,000 bales, when ready 
for the market, is worth in round 
numbers $300,000,000. The same crop 
when manufactured is worth over 
$900,000,000.’” The South offered 
special inducements: it had “ ‘abun- 
dant water-power . . . cheap labor, 
cheap lands, an unequaled climate, 
cheap fuel, and the conditions of 
cheap living.’”’ Moreover, “since fac- 
tories promised to provide work for 
thousands of ‘poor whites,’ ” Profes- 
sor Nixon assures us that “the move- 
ment took on something of a humani- 
tarian aspect.” 
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After Grady’s most famous speech, 
“The New South,” delivered in 1881 
before the New England Society of 
New York with such notables as Gen- 
eral Sherman, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Lyman Abbott, Russell Sage, Elihu 
Root, H. M. Flagler present and pre- 
sumably joining in the tumultuous 
applause, the Atlanta colored paper 
hailed Grady as “‘Our Matchless 
Grady.’” An unsigned review in Race 
Relations for February-March, 1944 
said that “he believed in the rights of 
all citizens, regardless of color.” One 
wonders. In 1889, indeed, Grady edi- 
torialized against mob violence in- 
flicted upon innocent Negroes after 
“the lynching of a Negro for an assault 
upon a white girl.” (One would have 
liked for Mr. Nixon to have at least 
raised the question of the guilt of the 
lynchee.) Grady agreed with George 
W. Cable that it was “ ‘manifestly un- 
fair to make a Negro pay as much for 
a railroad ticket as a white man pays 
and then force him to accept inferior 
accommodations.’” In the Constitu- 
tion he repeatedly urged federal aid 
for the improvement of Negro schools 
in the South. In a speech in Augusta, 
he probably best expressed his white 
paternalism: 


Let us give him his uttermost rights, and 
measure out justice to him in that fulness 
the strong should always give to the weak. 
Let us educate him that he may be a 
better, broader, and more enlightened man. 
. . . Let us strike hands with him as 
friends—and as in slavery we led him to 
heights which his race in Africa has never 
reached, so in freedom let us lead him to 
a prosperity of which his friends in the 
North have never dreamed. . . . And let us 
remember this—that whatever wrong we 
put on him shall return to punish us. What- 
ever we take from him in violence, that is 
unworthy and shall not endure, What we 
steal from him in fraud, that is worse. But 
what we win from him in sympathy and 
affection, what we gain in his confiding 
alliance and confirm in his awakening judg- 
ment, that is precious and shall endure— 
and out of it shall come healing and peace. 


On the other hand, he insisted: 


The line has been drawn just where it 
should be. Just where nature drew it, and 
where justice commends, The Negro is en- 
titled to his freedom, his franchise, to full 
and equal legal rights, to his share in the 
administration as his integrity and intelli- 
gence will justify. This he ought to have 
and he must have. Social equality he can 
never have. He does not have it in the 
north, or in the east, or in the west. On 
one pretext or another he is kept out of 
hotels, theaters, schools and restaurants, 
north as well as south. 

The truth is, the Negro does not want 
social equality. He prefers his own hotels, 
his own societies, his own military com- 
panies, his own place in the theater. He is 
uncomfortable and ill at ease when he is 
forced anywhere else. Even on the railroads 
he prefers his own car, if he can be secure 
from the intrusion of disorderly persons. It 
is best, for his sake, as well as for general 
peace and harmony, that he should in all 
these things have separate accommodations. 


On another occasion, he declared 
“ ‘whether the race feeling is instinct 
or prejudice,’ he could reach ‘but one 
conclusion: the white and black races 
in the South must walk apart. Con- 
current their courses may go—ought 
to go—will go—but separate. If in- 
stinct did not make this plain in a 
flash, reason would spell it out letter 
by letter.’ ” 

In his famous speech, “The New 
South,” he declared among other 
things: 

No section shows a more prosperous labor- 
ing population than the Negroes of the 
South; none on fuller sympathy with the 
employing and land-owning class. He shares 
our school fund, has the fullest protection 
of our laws and the friendship of our peo- 
ple. Self-interest as well as honor, demand 
that he should have this. . . . The rela- 
tions of the southern people with the Negro 
are close and cordial. . . . To liberty and 
enfranchisement is as far as law can carry 
the Negro. The rest must be left to con- 
science and common sense, It should be 
left among whom his lot is cast, with whom 
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he is indissolubly connected and whose 
prosperity depends upon their possessing 
his intelligent sympathy and confidence. 
Faith has been kept with him in spite of 
calumnious assertions to the contrary by 
those who assume to speak for us or by 
frank opponents. Faith will be kept with him 
in the future, if the South holds her reason 
and integrity. 


At the Texas State Fair in 1888, 
however, he took a somewhat different 
tack on the subject of franchise: 

“¢The clear and unmistakable dom- 
ination of the white race, dominating 
not through violence, not through 
party alliance, but through the integ- 
rity of its own vote and the largeness 
of its sympathy and justice through 
which it shall compel the support of 
the better classes of the colored race— 
that is the hope and assurance of the 
South.’ ” Professor Nixon interpreted 
this speech to mean that “obviously he 
thought that eventually there should 
be restrictions to protect the ballot 
from the ignorant and unfit, irrespec- 
tive of race or color.” 

At the Augusta exposition, Profes- 
sor Nixon informs us, “He simply 
urged the South to treat the Negro 
fairly while educating him for better 
things, ‘to maintain the political as 
well as the social integrity of her white 
race, and to appeal to the world for 
patience and justice.” Grady contin- 
ued: 


Let us show that it is not sectional preju- 
dice, but a sectional problem that keeps us 
compacted; that it is not the hope of do- 
minion or power, but an abiding necessity— 
not spoils or patronage, but plain self- 
preservation that holds the white race to- 
gether in the South. 


In his Boston speech on “The Race 
Problem in the South,” Grady “pre- 
sented statistics to show that the Ne- 
gro in the South was as well off as his 
Northern brother in respect to charac- 
ter, prosperity, and legal protection.” 
He warned Governor Oliver Ames, 
Andrew Carnegie, Leverett Saltonstall, 
John Russell and others: 
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You may pass force bills, but they will not 
avail. . . . We wrested our State govern- 
ment from Negro supremacy when the Fed- 
eral drumbeat rolled closer to the ballot- 
box and Federal bayonets hedged it deeper 
about than will ever again be permitted 
in this free government. But, sir, though 
the cannon of this Republic thundered in 
every voting district of the South, we still 
should find in the mercy of God the means 
and the courage to prevent its re-establish- 
ment. 


Grady was indeed, “The Spokesman 
of the New South,” a South of the dis- 
franchisement of most Negroes and 
poor whites, of segregation, and of 
white supremacy, a program which, 
incidentally, is the same as that of Jan 
Christiaan Smuts for South Africa, 
except that the latter would give the 
franchise to the poor whites. In truth, 
as the French say, “the more things 
change, the more they remain the 
same.” 

Rayrorp W. LoGaN 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Middle America? 


The ten nations of Middle America 
are Mexico, Guatemala, El] Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, Cuba, Haiti, and the Do- 
minican Republic. This convenient 
grouping enables us to see our nearest 
Latin American neighbors as a com- 
pact whole. 

Middle American has a wealth of 
variety of climate, flora and peoples. 
In terms of the origin and interconti- 
nental migration of products, Middle 
America has played an unprecedented 
part in history. This region has been 
the world cradle for such great agricul- 
tural crops as corn, potatoes, beans, 
melons, peanuts, and tomatoes. Mr. 
Wilson emphasizes the fact that four- 
teen natural products, ranging from 
coffee and bananas, through quinine 


*Charles Morrow Wilson. Middle Amer- 
~ — York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1944. 
'p. 317. 
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and ipecac, to rubber and manila 
hemp, can be produced in Middle 
America, He is convinced that our 
nearest neighbors should supply us 
with these and many other products 
and that if this should happen, the 
United States, in turn, would find a big 
new market for her goods, 

The two great requisites for Middle 
America’s future are the application of 
scientific farming methods and the im- 
provement of living conditions. Closely 
related to the improvement of living 
standards is the problem of eradicating 
some of the scorges that have made 
Middle America a tropical pesthole. 
Tropical health, however, “cannot be 
lastingly maintained merely by broad- 
side handouts of pills and powders, or 
the temporarily subsidized initiation 
of nonindigenous sanitation endeav- 
ors.” But the case history of Panama, 
with its conquest of yellow fever and 
malaria in the Canal Zone, is clear 
proof that the other nine republics can 
be made a decent place in which to 
live. 

Mr. Wilson sees Middle America, 
with its unbelievably rich soil brought 
under scientific cultivation, become the 
hemisphere’s great center of tropical 
agriculture. To him an _ inevitable 
corollary will be the abundant life for 
the man who tills that soil. 

MeEnrze TATE 
Associate Professor of History 
Howard Umversity 


The Voice of Norway* 


Dr. Halvdan Koht and Dr. Sigmund 
Skard were formerly Professor of Nor- 
wegian History and Professor of Com- 
parative Literature, respectively, in 
the University of Oslo. The authors 
did not intend to present a complete 
picture of the political and intellectual 
rise of Norway. Instead they chose to 
take as their “standpoint two funda- 
mental ideas, basic to all western civi- 
lization, those of law and liberty, just 


1Halvdan Koht and Sigmund Skard, The 
Voice of Norway. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. 313. 
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those ideas that a new-awakened bar- 
barousness has risen against, and at- 
tempts to crush, trying to persuade 
the world that the opposite ideas, arbi- 
trariness and dictatorship, represent 
the true spirit of the Nordic race.” 

Dr. Koht sketches the history of 
Norway in the section entitled “Free 
Men Build Their Society,’ and Dr. 
Skard, now regional Specialist in the 
Office of War Information, presents a 
history of Norwegian Literature in the 
second part, “Life Unfolds in Litera- 
ture.” The two parts taken together 
form a study of liberty under the law 
as the essence of Norway’s spirit. The 
first words in the oldest written codex 
of Norway’s eleventh-century laws 
were these: “With law shall we build 
our land, not with lawlessness lay it 
waste!” The aim of lawmaking has 
always been to secure to each free man 
as much as possible of individual free- 
dom. In Norway, law—evolved by the 
experience of the people itself, not im- 
posed from above or from outside— 
is the surest safeguard for individual 
liberty. 

In the words of Dr. Skard: “Nor- 
wegians are not waiting for interpreta- 
tions of the Atlantic Charter in order 
to understand what kind of life they 
are fighting for. They have lived it 


themselves.” 
MeErzE TATE 


Five French Negro Authors? 


These essays on familiar and un- 
familiar figures along the highways of 
French political and literary history 
are an important contribution to the 
literature on Negro achievement. Ex- 
ploring a field in which enthusiasm 
might lead to encomiastic exuberance, 
Dr. Cook writes with scholarly detach- 
ment and engaging clarity. His style is 
vigorous and pleasantly readable; 
quotations are in English translation 
and the chapter on René Maran is ani- 
mated by personal reminiscences of the 


*Mercer Cook, Five French Negro 
Authors. Washington: The Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1943. Pp. 1 
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novelist of African life as the author 
knew him in Paris prior to the ca- 
tastrophe of 1940. Teachers of Negro 
history will do well to include this 
book in their bibliographies, and vo- 
taries of Negro History Week will 
find in its pages fresh and inspiring 
material for their lectures and assem- 
bly programs, 

As it relates to three of the authors 
discussed, the book envisages the com- 
mendable and rewarding subject of the 
forgotten worthy. Julien Raimond, 
Cyrille-Charles-Auguste Bissette, and 
Auguste Lacaussade are obviously of 
less imposing stature than the oft- 
recalled Toussaint Louverture and 
Coleridge-Taylor of the February ob- 
servances, Yes, as one reads of the 
humanitarian zeal of the first two and 
the romantic outpourings of the third, 
he cannot help regretting the indiffer- 
ence with which history treats her 
lesser heroes and minor prophets. Bis- 
sette, protesting against the lot of free 
men of color in the French West In- 
dies, is branded with an iron on the 
marketplace of Fort-de-France. Is not 
his scarred forehead worthy of poster- 
ity’s passing salute? 

The third of the essays treats of the 
Dumas. From a purely literary point 
of view the sheaves of analysis and 
criticism have been about garnered as 
far as the authors of The Three Mus- 
keteers and Camille are concerned. 
The fact that they sprang from a West 
Indian lady of color suggesting a-socio- 
logical emphasis, it has remained for 
Dr. Cook to trace the effects of the 
‘drop sinister’ as it filtered down from 
General Dumas through Alexandre his 
son to Alexandre his grandson. The 
findings are meager—gratifyingly 
meager—since. the conclusion is patent 
that in France the dark drop was not 
sinister. As their neighbors viewed the 
matter, or rather because of their in- 
difference, the kinky hair that per- 
sisted in the Dumas was not a 
Kantian imperative condemning its 
possessors to a contemplation of the 
universe through the category of race. 
To be sure, the novelist might create 


his olive-skinned Georges, but this 
hapless Georges from the Ile de France 
pales beside d’Artagnan, the swash- 
buckling cavalier from Gascony. 

As a matter of fact, one wonders if 
the Dumas would understand their 
inclusion in this study, since unmind- 
ful of their tropical grandmother, they 
thought and acted like other French- 
men. Even the blacks from Senegal, 
enjoying the amenities of life in Paris, 
have been known to boast that they 
are Frenchmen first and Negroes sec- 
ond. Of course the General and his 
heirs would have known no bewilder- 
ment had they lived in the U.S.A. or 
Nazi Germany, where intolerance ties 
up all racial loose-ends or cuts them 
off. But in democratic France with her 
doctrine of the dignity and rights of 
man they would doubtless view the 
racial emphasis as inconsequential. 

Nor is this matter limited to France 
and the Dumas. Now that North 
America is in a dither over the doings 
south of the Rio Grande, the critics 
and historians will find themselves in a 
similar predicament when, turning 
their good-neighborly attention to 
Brazil, for example, they discover an 
African branch on the family-tree of 
some slave-holding fazendevro of note, 
or of some illustrious Carioca who 
runs with the lily-white Copacabana 
set. (My Cuban friends of color tell 
me that the bleached out mestizo can 
be their most implacable enemy.) In 
view of the disparity of international 
color patterns, the question intrudes as 
to what extent we of the U.S.A. shall 
play at the game of tag with our fel- 
lows in freer climes. The Dumas being 
dead cannot protest, even if they were 
so minded, but what about living Bra- 
zilians? — 

For this reviewer the chapters of 
Five French Negro Authors that tell 
the story of Raimond and Bissette 
have a particular significance, reveal- 
ing as they do the status of Negroes 
in French possessions at a time when 
the newly-conceived doctrine of ‘lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity’ carried the 
promise of a new humanitarianism. 
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Redemption may have been near for 
Frenchmen of Paris and the provinces, 
but for the varying shades of African 
heritage that labored and languished 
in far-away Saint Domingue and Mar- 
tinique the voice was still crying in 
the wilderness. It was Edmund Burke, 
I believe, who said that the march of 
human mind is slow. How sluggish is 
the tempo when the march is to the 
drum-beat of dark emancipation! 
When the leaven of the Enlightenment 
had been active for some time we see 
black men enslaved in Colonial France 
and free men of color disfranchised de- 
spite wealth and culture. Slavery is 
abolished in 1791 only to be revived 
under Napoleon in 1802. It was abol- 
ished finally in 1848 under the Second 
Republic. Or has it survived in a more 
sublimated form under the lash of the 
French imperialist? 

Consistent with the truncated con- 
ception of the times, the mulatto Rai- 
mond pleads eloquently and success- 
fully before the National Assembly in 
Paris for the enfranchisement of free 
men of color in the colony while he 
enslaves blacks on his plantation in 
Saint Domingue. The “men of color,” 
it is explained, were the mulattoes, 
many of whom were literate and pros- 
perous, (An execrable word “mulatto,” 
which identifies human beings with 
mules.) Indeed, as is brought out in 
these pages, the key to the interpreta- 
tion of French colonial society is this 
triple stratification of black, yellow, 
and white—a perennial mischief- 
maker in the past and no less subver- 
sive in the present, according to re- 
ports that sift in occasionally from 
the tropics. Alliances among the sev- 
eral classes stemming from expediency 
rather than esteem, Raimond confers 
with Louverture only after he realizes 
that the white fascists of the island 
are as hostile to the yellow skin as to 
the black. And Bisette, the emancipa- 
tor, disqualified politically because of 
debt, seeks the support of the patrician 
reactionaries in order to mend his po- 
litical fences after 1848. 

There is something disquietingly 
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familiar about many of the incidents 
related in these chapters. The old 
cliché about the senile propensity of 
history to repeat itself may be worn 
pretty thin, but comparisons with the 
North American scene of 1944 are in- 
evitable when the account turns on the 
effort of the white planters of Saint 
Domingue to prevent free men of 
color from participating in the colonial 
primaries, And latter day intimida- 
tions of the Ku Klux variety are fore- 
shadowed in the hostility that the 
same class displayed toward Negroes 
who returned to the island after 
breathing the freer atmosphere of 
Paris. 

Of course we like to think of all this 
as being in the past as far as French- 
men are concerned, and to a great ex- 
tent it is, no doubt. Our complacency 
is a little disturbed, however, when we 
read in the last chapter of René 
Maran’s stricture of French colonial 
policy in Equatorial Africa. Certainly 
here is occasion for stepping up the 
march toward liveration, and we shall 
note the tempo in the apocalyptical 
days of the post-war period when the 
righteous wrath of the Four Freedoms 
will drive all imperialisms out of the 
temple of humanity—including British 
imperalism, bien entendu. 

The chapter on Lacaussade, the poet 
who came from the Island of Réunion 
to Paris to become the amanuensis of 
Sainte Beuve and friend of Victor 
Hugo, shows the release from racial 
preoccupations that can come to the 
man of color who settles in Paris. 
(Maran’s social relations, we learn, 
have been for the most part with white 
Parisians rather than colored.) It is 
refreshing to contemplate Lacaussade 
concerning himself with such matters 
as translations from Shelley and the 
place of the literary critic in the 
scheme of things rather than with 
such testy matters as FEPC and poll- 
tax. We are grateful to France for 
this much and we hope the day is not 
far-distant when René Maran, happily 
restored to his Paris apartment, can 
enjoy a similar relaxation, undisturbed 
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by rumblings from French Equatorial 
Africa—rumblings so out of harmony 
with the majestic chords of French 
democracy. 

This by way of postscript: the 
author of Batouala, as appears in the 
final chapter of Dr. Cook’s book, 
would ascribe’ U.S. race hatred to the 
country’s Protestant -leanings. Will 
some one please inform M. Maran that 
in these parts the devil’s chicanery is 
not sectarian. 

V. B. Spratuin, Head 
Department of Romance 
Languages 

Howard University 


Cuban Dramatic Literature 


Information in English on the gen- 
eral history of the theatre in Cuba 
and on Cuban dramatic literature is 
very meagre. In fact, prior to the pub- 
lication of the present work by Dr. 
Arrom* very little research had been 
devoted to these subjects. There is 
still but scant information available 
on the Negro player or the use of the 
Negro theme in Cuban dramas. Among 
the more apparent reasons for this 
lack of information are the following: 
First, critics and historians have 
shown much greater interest in the 
lyric poets of Cuba and their works 
than they have in Cuba’s dramatists 
and their plays; second, the ephemeral 
nature of some of the plays has ac- 
celerated the rate at which they have 
been withdrawn from public perform- 
ance and finally lost. In addition to 
the foregoing the investigator has to 
confront him the destroying action of 
time, of vermin, and the indifference 
of collectors who have sent or carried 
copies of plays to obscure destinies 
abroad. The majority of the old plays, 
according to Dr. Arrom, though pre- 
served in three or four Havanese li- 
braries, have been permanently for- 
gotten. 


* José Juan Arrom. Historia de la Litera- 
ture Dramdtica Cubana. New Haven, Uni- 
versity Press, 1944, Pp. 132. 
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Historia de la Literatura Dramatica 
Cubana is divided into seven sections, 
revealing in chronological order the 
development of dramatic activity in 
Cuba from 1542 to 1942. The author 
has attempted to collect in a single 
volume scattered information which 
he has used to reconstruct the theatri- 
cal life of Cuba. This has been done 
epoch by epoch from the first dra- 
matic manifestations of the Cuban 
literati, based on the themes of re- 
ligious festivals in which the free Ne- 
gro usually had a part, through the 
period of the last forty years which 
the author describes as the richest pe- 
riod of Cuban dramatic literature. 

This book is invaluable as a schol- 
arly treatise on Cuban drama and its 
inclusion throughout the volume of 
the Negro character and idiom is of 
special interest to us here. 

At a very early date the Negro ap- 
peared as a character in Cuban drama. 
Sometimes he was used simply as a 
character incidental to the background 
of the plot and at other times as a 
leading performer to affect a social 
or moral problem. 

In El Mulato (1870) by Alfredo 
Torroella, a popular social drama in 
its day, Juan, a mulatto slave who 
managed the plantation of don An- 
tonio, confesses love for the daughter 
of his master. When condemned to 
severe punishment by his master he 
commits suicide, preferring death to 
life under such conditions. Later, don 
Antonio learns that he has caused the 
death of his own son; for Juan was 
in fact the fruit of relations which in 
his youth he had forced upon a slave. 
Grief-stricken, he curses his ideas on 
slavery. This abolitionist play, first 
produced in Mexico, drew the favor- 
able comments of the press; but its 
laurels have faded, and evidently to- 
day no one thinks of reviving it. 

The most notable contribution of 
Bartolome José Crespo y Borbén to 
Cuban theatre is without doubt his 
series of burlesques in which he uses 
slaves born in Africa whose speech 
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consists of a mixture of poor Castilian 
and African dialect. The author so 
employs their patois, however, as to 
make it clearly understood by his 
auditors and through this idiom he is 
likewise able to put across some witty 
criticisms of the government without 
upsetting the censorship. In Un Ajiaco, 
o La Boda de Pancha Jutia y Canuto 
Raspadura (1847) the nuptial festival 
of several Negro slaves is enacted. The 
festival terminates happily with the 
granting of liberty to the united lovers 
by their magnanimous master. Debajo 
del Tarmarindo (1864), a plotless per- 
formance by the same author, includes 
many mulattoes, Negroes and Africans 
who congest the stage in an unmethod- 
ica] arrangement. 

In- the farce entitled Los Negros 
Catedraticos (The Negro Professors) 
published in 1868 by Francisco Fer- 
nandez, the Negro element is im- 
portant. Dorotea, the very brilliant 
daughter of the very learned Anicieto, 
after having accepted the “dark hand” 
of Ricardo, an erudite Negro with but 
little money, chooses to marry “Con- 
go” José who has 12,000 pesos. All 
signs of learning disappear, however, 
during the series of verbal fisticuffs 
exchanged by the rivals. This comedy 
was so popular that the author con- 
tinued to use the same plot in El 
Bautiza and in El Negro Cheche, the 
latter play done in collaboration with 
Pedro N. Pequefio. These burlesques 
differed from those of Creto Ganga, 
the Africanized pseudonym of Crespo 
y Borbén, in that Fernandez used 
ultra-refined, loquacious types, while 
Crespo y Borbén used pure African 
types whose speech was on the level 
of the rude peasantry. Arrom states 
that the public received this trilogy 
with much pleasure since the charac- 
ters were reflections of real types then 
in existence. Later, other comedies 
(Negritos Catedraticos), were pro- 
duced. 

Zafira (1842) written by the Cuban 
Negro slave poet Juan Francisco Man- 
zano, is of special interest to the 
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American Negro. It is a tragedy in 
five acts written in verse. The action 
takes place in Mauritania in the 16th 
Century. Selim, a type of African 
Hamlet, returns to avenge the death 
of his royal father at the hands of the 
usurper Barbarroja. Zafira, the mother 
queen, who has remained faithful to 
the memory of the deceased king, 
takes most of the second act to ac- 
quaint herself with his son who had 
been away. In order to gain the secur- 
ity of the throne, Barbarroja seeks 
the hand of Zafira whom he locks in a 
tower and condemns to death when 
she rejects him. Selim dynamites the 
tower and rescues the good Sefiora who 
by that time has become very weak 
from her imprisonment. The fifth and 
last act ends in the suicide of Zafira. 

These are but a few of the plays 
mentioned by Dr. Arrom which illus- 
trate the manner in which Negro char- 
acters have been used. The reader will 
also find it instructive to compare the 
presentation of the Negro on the Cu- 
ban stage with his portrait on the 
boards of our native theatre. As Dr. 
Arrom points out there are some com- 
parable instances, particularly in the 
period of romanticism in the Cuban 
theatre when there were occasions on 
which the Negro was caricatured or 
libelled out of prejudice, contempt or 
ignorance. In this period there emerged 
a type of low comedy showing the 
Negro in much the same rdéle and 
capers as did the American theatre in 
the days of Joe Jefferson and Stephen 
Foster. But for the most part the so- 
cial and indeed the casting require- 
ments of the Cuban theatre have 
placed truth and dramatic value above 
studied misrepresentation and sordid 
problem solving. 

Dr. Arrom’s history of Cuban dra- 
matic literature is a scholarly pres- 
entation and a part of it was used to 
fulfill the partial requirements of the 
doctoral degree at Yale University 
where he is a member of the faculty. 
He has included a bibliography of 
about fifty general works on the criti- 
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cism and history of Cuban drama and 
an extensive bibliography of Cuban 
dramatic literature with the location 
of copies in various private, univer- 
sity and public libraries. 
Dorothy B. Porter 
Howard University 


Cultural and Racial Variations in 
Patterns of Intellect 


This is a refreshing study of cul- 
tural and racial mind patterns. It ex- 
hibits a great deal of maturity and 
scholarship in the selection of litera- 
ture and of citations in the body of 
the work. It is notably clear and pre- 
cise in its definition of problems, criti- 
cal in the selection of techniques, and 
of subjects for experimentation. It 
shows marked balance in fundamental 
concepts of intelligence and every- 
where evidences the kind of objectiv- 
ity that one likes to sense in a work 
of this kind, Test intelligence is con- 
ceived as the expression of the “whole 
personality operating at a particular 
time in its history in a given field 
situation.” Test responses are condi- 
tioned by original endowment, oppor- 
tunities and stimulations to develop, 
facilitation and retardation of person- 
ality characteristics, the relation of 
personality organization to immediate 
test demands of the given task, and by 
tensions induced by the immediate 
situation. 

The point of departure lay in the 
fact that the author had noted the 
findings of other workers that Negroes 
of severely restricted background 
tended to test lower on the Pintner- 
Patterson Performance Scale than on 
the Stanford-Binet Scale. This fact is 
in striking contrast to a theoretical 
postulate which motivated the con- 
struction of performance tests. It was 


*Solomon Machover, “Cultural and Ra- 
cial Variations in Patterns of Intellect” 
(Performance of Negro and White Crimi- 
nals on the Bellevue Adult Intelligence 
Scale), New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. Pp, 91. 


thought that the concrete and non- 
ideational aspects of performance tests 
would lead to a more discriminating 
revelation of native ability obscured 
by cultural deprivation than could 
possibly be expected from the highly 
verbal-numeral tests. 

The author set out to answer the 
following questions: 

(1) Are Negro criminal groups, 
equated in respect to age and 
suitable messurcs of general 
ability, differentiable in sub- 
test pattern on the Bellevue 
Adult Intelligence Scale? 

(2) “Are White and Negro criminal 
groups, matched in age, educa- 
tion, and IQ for the Scale as a 
whole, differentiable in the pat- 
terning” of the sub-test abili- 
ties? 

(3) Are native white criminal and 
non-criminal groups, matched 
in respect to age, education and 
IQ, differentiable in the same 
sense? 

In answering these questions Mach- 
over used the Bellevue Adult Intelli- 
gence Scale which has ten standard- 
ized sub-tests divided equally between 
performance and verbal tests. 

The subjects comprised 425 male 
adults tested individually on the 
Bellevue Scale. They were all exam- 
ined in the psychiatric clinic of the 
Court of General Sessions of New York 
County. 

Group I included 50 Negro criminals 
selected at random under the follow- 
ing criteria: (1) Born in the South; 
(2) had no more than three grades 
of schooling in the South and none in 
the North; (3) had residence in New 
York City at the time of examination 
of fewer than six years; (4) migrated 
to New York City at not less than 
16 years of age. They came from a 
rural background. The average age of 
migration to New York was 20.4 
years, the range was 16 to 31. The 
mean length of residence in New York 
was 3.2 years. 

Group II consisted of 50 Negro 
criminals selected to match the sub- 
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jects in Group I in regard to chrono- 
logical age and test results in two 
sub-tests, Comprehension and Similar- 
ities. In Group II no grade limitation 
was used as a criterion. Thirty-two 
of this group were born and lived 
continuously in New York City. Of 
the 18 remaining, 9 came from large 
urban communities in the North and 
from large cities in the South. Only 
3 subjects were born in small Southern 
towns, 

Group III consisted of 100 Negro 
criminals, randomly selected, with an 
age range of 16-26, inclusive. Sixty- 
eight of these had been born and con- 
tinuously resident in New York City; 
20 were born in the South but had 
come to New York at less than 1 to 7 
years of age and had had all of their 
schooling in New York. The remain- 
ing 12 came from large urban com- 
munities in the North. 

Group IV AB was composed of 100 
white criminals individually selected 
to match the Negro subjects in Group 
III in respect of chronological age, 
Bellevue Scale IQ, and grade level on 
leaving school. 

Group IV BC was composed of 100 
White criminals, 75 of whom were 
taken from Group IV AB. This group 
was matched with selected subjects 
from the standardization sample of 
the Bellevue Test. 

The method of study used by Mach- 
over is the Discriminant Function 
Method developed by Fisher. It has 
the advantage of ruling out the as- 
sumption of normal distribution in 
the variables and enables the compu- 
tation of regression equations where 
the criterion is a dichotomy between 
two categories, Those acquainted with 
the regression technique will recognize 
in this methodology a promising tech- 
nique which may be used widely in 
the field of guidance. For in such prob- 
lems a reliably measured criterion is 
a leading difficulty. An important 
feature is that although the study is 
statistical, its essential climate is clin- 
ical. 

The Northern Negro criminals were 
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superior to the Southern Negro crim- 
inals in 9 out of 10 sub-tests. Using 
the t-test level of significance of .01, 
the differences were significant in 6 
sub-tests. These significant differences 
occur in 4 out of 5 non-verbal and in 
only 2 out of 5 verbal tests, one of the 
latter being the least verbal among the 
verbal sub-tests. “The multiple cor- 
relation between predicted scores and 
the assigned group membership scores 
is .769” and is more than nine times 
its standard error. The standard score 
difference between the predicted 
means for the groups respectively is 
.591, more than seven times its stand- 
ard error. 

Group IV AB was superior to Group 
III in 5 out of 10 sub-tests. Only 2 sub- 
tests gave differences in means that 
meet the .01 level of significance: the 
Whites were superior in Arithmetic 
while the Negroes were superior in 
Similarities. Four of the 5 sub-tests 
in which the Whites were slightly su- 
perior are verbal tests. The multiple 
correlation, a measure of discrimina- 
tion between the Groups, is .333; more 
than four times its standard error. 
Similarly the difference between pre- 
dicted means is more than four times 
its standard error. Machover believes 
the difference is referable to uncon- 
trolled cultural factors. 

The comparison between the White 
Groups gave results similar to the 
comparison of Groups III and IV AB 
except that the ratios of the multiple 
correlation and of the difference be- 
tween predicted means are more than 
six times their respective standard er- 
rors. Thus the difference in the White- 
White Groups is relatively larger than 
in the Negro-White Groups. 

The proponents of racial test-dif- 
ferences referable to biological inheri- 
tance will find little comfort in this 
study. 

Howarp H. Lona 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in Charge of Educational Research 
Divisions 10-18, Public Schools of 
the District of Columbia 
Washington, D.C. 
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NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 
(Marion Thompson Wright) 


Necro Lire anp History 


To those individuals who think that 
Negroes suffer the bitter agonies of 
discrimination and segregation in the 
Southern states only, The Darker 
Brother’ presents a challenging con- 
tradiction. This novel by Bucklin 
Moon takes young Ben Johnson, a 
twelve year old Negro boy, to New 
York to his Uncle Rafe, who had de- 
cided to care for his sister Essie and 
her two children after the loss of 
Essie’s husband. It was Rafe’s hope 
that he could give his sister’s children 
a chance to realize their full poten- 
tialities through opportunities avail- 
able in New York. 

But Ben soon learned that he had to 
reckon with his position as a member 
of a minority group in this metropolis. 
He encountered racial antipathy on 
his first day in a school located out- 
side of Harlem. Prejudice prevented 
opportunities to earn an honest living 
after his uncle met a violent death at 
the hands of racketeers. This same evil 
forced the girl he loved, temporarily, 
to become a woman of the streets. 

Ben’s mother sought to escape from 
social isolation due to her inability to 
absorb the sophistication of urban life 
through membership in one of “Father 
Gabriel’s” heavens. Just when she was 
about to attain her idea of supreme 
happiness, Essie and her small daugh- 
ter were killed during a stampede on a 
Hudson River boat. 

The war gave Ben an opportunity 
to save himself from despair. His en- 
listment in the army enabled him to 
identify himself with a cause that 
seemed to transcend race. 

This novel is packed with quick 
moving action. It presents aspects of 
Negro life in America through the day 
by day living of Ben and those con- 
nected with him. It is some time, 


*Bucklin Moon, The Darker Brother, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1943. 
Pp. 246. 


though, before the reader becomes ac- 
climated in point of time. One wonders 
how Ben could come to New York at 
such a young age and not have his dia- 
lect influenced at all. One wonders how 
Birdie, who was a native New Yorker, 
could possess a Southern dialect. It 
would have helped to have had a more 
detailed description of the mother and 
the sister. 


Delta Shadows? is a photographic, 
narrative account of the story of Ne- 
groes in New Orleans. Against a back- 
ground of historic highlights of New 
Orleans itself and brief sketches of the 
Negro in the development of this city 
of Creoles, the author has presented 
present day inhabitants from the point 
of view of their socio-economic status 
and their contributions to sports and 
music. F 

The innumerable pictures add to the 
interest of the book and increase its 
value as an historical record. The 
socio-economic data and the chapter 
dealing with the future show that in 
spite of the accomplishments of Ne- 
groes in this city, there is a poignant 
need for greater opportunities for that 
social and personal advancement 
which can come only through the 
chance to live as fully participating 
citizens in the community. 


Luther Porter Jackson has made 
another contribution to American his- 
tory through his booklet* on the réle 
played by Negro soldiers and seamen 
of Virginia in the Revolutionary War. 
Not only does he give the names and 
exploits of the men themselves but he 
introduces us to many of their de- 
scendants who are living today. We 
are indebted to Dr. Jackson for this 
additional documental testimony to 


*Peter W. Clark, Delta Shadows, New 
Orleans: Graphic Arts Studios, 1942, Pp. 200. 
*Luther Porter Jackson, Virginia Negro 
Soldiers and Seamen in the Revolutionary 
Lag Norfolk: Guide Quality Press, 1944. 
p. 46. 
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the contributions made by Negroes to 
the development of America. . 


We have here a brief sketch of the 
life and achievements of Charles 
Lewis Reason,‘ pioneer Negro educa- 
tor of New York City during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Reason, a brilliant scholar, a cour- 
ageous protaganist for Negro freedom, 
civil rights and educational opportuni- 
ties was for many years principal of a 
school for colored children. He also 
had the distinction of serving as a 
member of the faculty of Central Col- 
lege, Cortlandt: County, New York, an 
institution formed for higher education 
without distinction as to race. This 
little pamphlet is another real con- 
tribution to the chapter of American 
history dealing with Negroes. 


James Rorty® in the pamphlet, 
Brother Jim Crow, presents a brief 
discussion of the Negro’s present sta- 
tus in industry. He calls particular at- 
tention to the gains made under the 
Fair Employment Practice Commit- 
tee with the consequent explosion of 
the myth that Negroes and whites can 
not work together harmoniously. But 
these gains have merely scratched the 
surface of the problems confronting 
the Negroes in their efforts to become 
wholly integrated into the American 
economy. The author discusses the 
position of the Negroes with reference 
to the unions and gives a rather de- 
tailed account of the plight of the 
colored locomotive fireman. 


The booklet, The Negro After the 
War,® stems from the good intentions 
of a white man who has observed the 
plight of Negroes in the Southern re- 
gion for a period of almost four 
decades. Mr. Imbert suggests a way 


*Anthony R. Mayo, Charles Lewis 
Reason, Harold 8S. Williamson, 765 Ocean 
Avenue, Jersey City, NJ. Pp. 12. 

5 James Rorty, Brother Jim Crow, New 
York: Port War Council, 112 E. 19th 
Street, 1943. Pp. 17. 

*D. I. Imbert, The Negro After the War, 
New Orleans: Williams Printing Service, 
1943. Pp. 74. 
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out of these difficulties through the 
party and the election of Negro repre- 
sentatives to Congress made possible 
by concentrated living in certain sec- 
tions of the country. 

But a Negro youth around whom an 
imaginary story is evolved thinks a 
better solution would lie in the emigra- 
tion of Negroes to a place outside of 
the country. After milling through 
these ideas, the youth falls heir to a 
huge fortune which enables him to 
initiate steps toward the comsumma- 
tion of his idea. The war results in a 
halting of the project. 

The idea of the author and the 
fantasy of the youth lack practicality. 
The book is poorly written. The print- 
ing is quite inferior in quality. The 
errors in fact and the numerous in- 
stances in which Negro appears with 
a small n detract further from its qual- 
ity. 


So This Is Africa’ affords us a vivid 
account of the experiences of a woman 
who had spent twenty-three years as a 
teacher at the Girls’ School at Idi Aba 
Abeokuta in Nigeria, West Africa 
while serying as & missionary under 
the auspices of the Foreign Mission 
Board, Southern Baptists. 

This narrative is an anthropological 
study of this area written for young 
people by a white woman who had 
dedicated her life at an early age to 
the service of young people in the 
Dark Continent. This book gives a de- 
tailed picture of the life and customs 
of the inhabitants. It shows a true ex- 
ample of the integration of school 
and community activities. Although 
written for Intermediates, it has high 
educational value for their elders. 


CURRICULAR CONSIDERATIONS 


When Psychology and the New 
Education® appeared in 1933, many 


‘Susan Anderson, So This Is Africa, 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1943. Pp. 138. 

*Sidney L. Pressey and Francis P. Robin- 
son, Psychology and the New Educatton, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
Pp. 654. 
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educators felt that Dr. Pressey had 
made a valuable, unique, and much- 
needed contribution to educational 
psychology because of his strong em- 
phasis on the importance of consider- 
ing every child against the totality of 
his background. As years passed, the 
book decreased in usefulness because 
of new developments and researches 
in this field. Consequently the revised 
edition of this book which is now 
available is indeed welcome. 

The new edition not only includes 
new chapters on important topics but 
it also represents shifts in emphasis 
and scope. Noteworthy are the mater- 
ials on the psychology of the teacher; 
the relation of learning to the indi- 
vidual’s total constellation of atti- 
tudes, interests, and feelings, as well as 
to the total social situation in which 
learning is occurring; the evaluation of 
schooling in terms of functional ap- 
plications in every day living; “appli- 
cational transfer” and the relationship 
of the school’s work to the community. 

The first half of the book deals with 
growth or development through the 
first twenty years which represents an 
age extension both downward and up- 
ward. The second half is devoted to 
the guidance and fostering of learning. 

To those educators who wish to 
work toward the development of well 
integrated and balanced personalities, 
Psychology and the New Education 
really points the way. To others inter- 
ested in the welfare of children, this 
book is most illuminating. 

The book is well written. The case 
materials are revealing. The reports 
of researches are excellently presented. 
This is a must book for every teacher 
from the nursery school to the univer- 
sity. 


If the schools are to meet the ever- 
changing needs of a dynamic society, 
there must be a continual evaluation 
and revision of school curricula by all 
persons concerned with educational 
processes. The many books in the cur- 
riculum field in the last decade attest 


to a growing recognition of this need. 
J. Minor Gwynn, Associate Professor 
of Eduction, University of North 
Carolina, in his book Curriculum 
Principles and Social Trends® has 
given us a comprehensive and up to 
date treatise in this area. 

To support his theses that (1) per- 
sonal experiencing is the only way by 
which real improvement in the cur- 
riculum can be effected; (2) educa- 
tional growth is and should be an 
evolutionary process, and that such 
evolution is strongly stimulated and 
conditioned by changes in the social, 
economic, and cultural life of a nation; 
and (3) teaching methods cannot be 
divorced from the curriculum, Profes- 
sor Gwynn gives us an overview of the 
evolution of the curriculum; presents 
new factors in curriculum develop- 
ment; the modern movement for cur- 
riculum revision and discusses the cur- 
riculum on the elementary and the 
secondary school levels. In addition 
there is an excellent chapter on the 
relation of the youth problem to the 
curriculum, Attention is also given to 
the influence on the curriculum of 
teacher training institutions and cur- 
riculum aids. The author concludes 
with a forward glance in curriculum 
revision through his discussion of pro- 
paganda and the curriculum and the 
community approach to the curricu- 
lum. 


Educational history reveals impor- 
tant shifts in emphases in educational 
principles and practices. The last 
decade has witnessed increased atten- 
tion to the need for integrating the 
school and community activities. This, 
in turn, has focused the spotlight on 
the réle that teacher-training institu- 
tions must play in training teachers 
who will have the necessary apprecia- 
tions, understandings, and abilities to 
implement the recognition of this need. 

In an effort “to contribute to sound 


°J. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum Principles 
and Social Trends, New York: Macmillan, 
1943. Pp. 630. 
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development in an important direc- 
tion,” the American Council on Educa- 
tion has made available in Toward 
Community Understanding’ descrip- 
tions of activities in this area by 
several teachers training institutions 
in widely scattered sections of the 
country. To those who are planning or 
who have initiated beginning steps in 
this direction, this book offers many 
suggestions. 


In Group Work and the Social Scene 
Today, the American Association for 
the Study of Group Work has brought 
together a selected group of papers 
dealing with the rdéle of. group work 
agencies with therapeutic and com- 
munity service functions. The authors 
especially stress the needs of youths 
and children as pointed up by war- 
time conditions. The annual reports in 
the second section give insight into 
the organization’s program and plans. 


We are indebted to the William J. 
Kerby’? Foundation for a series of 
provocative essays on the sacredness 
and inviolability of the human per- 
sonality. Competent scholars evaluate 
social living in terms of their rela- 
tionships to the acceptance of the 
principle of the dignity of man as a 
human person. Stress is placed upon 
the fact that governmental planning 
for the welfare of man and the future 
of democracy depend on the view of 
man held by the leaders and planners. 

At a time when the world is so en- 
gulfed in a titanic struggle for its 
existence which is the result of the 
view point that men are means to ends, 
these essays serve as food for sober 


® Gordon W. Blackwell, Toward Com- 
munity Understanding, Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1943. Pp. 98. 

4 American Association for the Study of 
Group Work, Group Work and the Social 
Scene Today, New York: The Association 
Press, 1944. Pp. 96. 

” William J. Kerby Foundation, Democ- 
racy: Should It Survive? Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 159. 
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reflection. A successful peace must be 
built upon the principle of the dignity 
of every person. 


This pamphlet represents one of a 
series of explorations undertaken by 
the Seminar in Psychological Prob- 
lems of Morale in the Department of 
Psychology at Harvard University 
under the direction of Professor G. 
W. Allport and Professor H. A. 
Murray. Starting with a foreword by 
Professor Allport, this report, the 
A B C’s of Scapegoating,* gives a de- 
tailed analysis of this social process. 
Because of the use made of the prac- 
tice in the present war and the pres- 
ence of it in our own country, this 
definitive study is a valuable contri- 
bution to the thinking of every stu- 
dent of social problems. The discus- 
sions on the dangers of scapegoating 
in wartime and the methods for com- 
batting the same are of particular per- 
tinence to our social well being. 


The present global conflict has 
forced upon peace-loving peoples the 
necessity for an understanding of 
methods by which a true fellowship 
of all nationalities and races might en- 
sure a world in which everyone may 
be safe from imperialistic and fas- 
cistic aggressions. With a recognition 
of the need for social engineering on a 
large scale, representatives of many 
countries have joined in efforts to map 
out plans whereby education might be 
used as a telic force for implementing 
the goal of an international security. 
The International Educational As- 
sembly has submitted proposals** for 
making use of education in rebuilding 
the devastated countries’ educational 
. programs; in the reconstruction of the 
educational programs of the Axis 
Countries; and in educating for world 
citizenship, 

4 4 BC’s of Scapegoating, Chicago: Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A. College, 19 South La Salle 
Street. Pp. 72. 

“International Educational Assembly, 
— for International Security, 1943. 

p. 30. 
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ABSTRACTS AND DIGESTS 
(C. L. Miller) 


Gray, Susan, “The Vocational Prefer- 
ences of Negro School Children,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 64:239-47, 
Je, 1944. 

The occupational preferences of Ne- 
groe school children were sought 
through the responses of 797 children 
in the first six grades of elementary 
schools in’ Nashville, Tennessee; 
Franklin, Tennessee; and Burlington, 
North Carolina, to the question: 


When you get old enough to leave home 
and make a living for yourself, what kind 
of work do you want to do? For example 
you might want to be-a carpenter, a school 
teacher, get married and keep house, be a 
farmer, be a doctor, run a boarding house, 
work in a beauty parlor, or just anyone of 
a whole lot of things. Put down the one 
thing you would rather do than anything 
else when you get old enough to make your 
own living. 


Fifty per cent of the boys chose 
these occupations: doctor (16%), 
farmer (14%), carpenter (12%) and 
teacher (8%). The occupations of doc- 
tor, farmer, and carpenter showed no 
major changes with age; the occupa- 
tion of teacher was more favored by 
older boys than younger. Generaliza- 
tions about other occupational choices 
of boys were not made. 

The vocational choices of the girls 
were quite limited in range. Four occu- 
pations account for the 84 per cent of 
the choices of girls—teacher (34%), 
nurse (22%), beautician (14%), and 
domestic service (14%). Teaching and 
nursing show no important changes in 
choices with increase in age; beauti- 
cian increases with age, while domestic 
service declines. 

The occupational choices of 405 
girls were found to fall into twelve 
categories with scattered exceptions, 
while those of boys fell into 26 sep- 
arate occupations. Moreover, twenty- 
four per cent more girls than boys 


chose occupations in Taussig’s two up- 
per groups. 

Comparison of vocational choices of 
Negroes and whites (data from Boyn- 
ton’s study) indicate (1) similarities 
in choices of girls in teacher, nurse, 
beautician; (2) differences in choices 
of boys—first four choices of whites: 
farmer, pilot, mill or plant worker, and 
doctor; (3) the median occupational 
level chosen by Negro children is 
higher than that of whites. 

The author writes: 


These findings become particularly signifi- 
cant when one considers that many of the 
occupations listed by these Negro children 
are highly competitive pursuits, entry into 
which is difficult and success is often doubt- 
ful. In professional and semi-professional 
work the Negro is probably at a consider- 
able disadvantage in securing employ- 
ment. ... 

If the data . . . have any validity, the 
Negro child is not becoming more realistic 
in his vocational choice with increasing 
chronological age.” 


Gray, Susan, “The Wishes of Negro 
School Children,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 64 :225-37, Je. 1944. 

The investigation, here, tests the 
hypothesis, “That if the interests of 
children are dependent upon experi- 
ence peculiar to the individual rather 
than upon a natural or artificial group 
of which he is a member, differences 
between the interests of Negro and 
white children in the main would not 
be clearcut or consistent.” 

The subjects of this investigation 
were 820 Negro children from grades 
one to six in three Negro schools in 
Tennessee and North Carolina. Pupils 
were asked the question “If you could 
have anything in all the world that 
you might want, just anything, what 
would you ask for? Put down just one 
thing—that one thing that you would 
rather have than anything else you can 
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think of.” Pupils in grades 4-6 wrote 
their answers, while those in grades 
1-3 had their answers recorded by the 
teachers, The wishes of Negro children 
were compared with those of white 
children found in Boynton’s study. 

The results show: (1) preferences 
for a bicycle and for an automobile 
cover 42 per cent of the responses of 
boys and 35 per cent of those of girls; 
and (2) preferences for a bicycle, 
automobile, home, clothes, money, and 
a piano include 73 per cent of the re- 
sponses of boys and 71 per cent of 
those of the girls. 

The comparison of the wishes of Ne- 
gro and white children reveals: 

(1) Negro children have a smaller 
range of wishes than white children. 

(2) Negro and white children agree 
in their first and second ee mma il 
bicycle and automobile. 

(3) Twenty of the 28 wishes on 
Boynton’s list appear on this list. 

(4) Lists for Negro and white chil- 
dren are almost entirely materialistic. 

(5) Chronological age and grade 
placement have little effect on inter- 
ests of white and colored children, ex- 
cept toys which tend to disappear in 
later years, and education which in- 
creases. 

(6) Sex differences in preferences 
are greater among whites than Ne- 
groes. 

(7) Socio-economic status has no 
significant effect on the wishes of 
children of either racial group, with 
the exception of education. 

(8) Basic similarities exist between 
the wishes of the two groups. 


Jackson, Evalene P., “Effects of Read- 
ing upon Attitudes Toward the Ne- 
gro Race,” The Library Quarterly, 
14:47-54, Ja. 1944. 

Two problems were attacked in this 
study, “(1) the effects of reading fic- 
tion upon the attitudes toward the Ne- 
gro race of a group of southern White 
children; and (2) the applicability to 
a library problem of a technique from 
social psychology.” 

The method involved an_ initial 
measurement of attitudes, an experi- 
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mental situation, and a later measure- 
ment of attitudes. The subjects in- 
cluded two equated groups of junior 
high school children. The bases for 
pairing were sex, intelligence, chrono- 
logical age, and socio-ecnomic status. 
The experimental group was given 
fiction presenting Negroes sympa- 
thetically: the control group did no 
reading. 

Six criteria were used in the selec- 
tion of the reading material: (1) Pres- 
entation of the Negro as a normal 
human being, though underprivileged; 
(2) simple vivid narrative quality; 
(3) situations of interest to junior high 
school students; (4) suitable vocabu- 
lary level for the seventh grade; (5) 
avoidance of dialect, and (6) a read- 
ing time of not more than twenty-five 
minutes. 

The Hinckley scale for the measure- 
ment of attitudes toward the Negro, 
Forms A and B, was used. Each group 
was first given Form A. Then the ex- 
perimental factor was applied to one 
group; finally both groups were ad- 
ministered Form B. 

The difference in mean scores of the 
two groups on the initial test was not 
statistically significant. The difference 
in the mean scores for the two groups 
on the end tests showed a small sig- 
nificant change for the experimental 
group. After two additional weeks with 
no further application of the experi- 
mental factor, Form A was repeated. 
The mean score of the experimental 
group was now slightly lower than its 
mean score in initial testing. 

The major conclusions are: 

(1) Reading does seem to have had 
a measurable social effect, if not a 
lasting one. 

(2) Librarians might be urged to 
give more representation to fiction in 
which the Negro is presented in 
a natural and sympathetic light. 


Montagu, M. F. Ashley, “The Physi- 
cal Anthropology of the American 
Negro,” Psychiatry, 7:31-44, F. 
1944. 


This summary of the characteristics 
of the Negro which make him “socially 
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visible” is presented from the point of 
view of the physical anthropologist. 
Montagu emphasizes the need for 
“concerted, well planned and large 
scale investigations” in this area, for 
“The American Negro must be re- 
garded as one of the newest varieties 
of mankind. He is the end effect of a 
considerable amount of mixture be- 
tween different African varieties, 
American Indians, and Whites of 
every kind. . . . The type is not even 
yet fully consolidated, but still in the 
process of formation.” 

The survey of the physical charac- 
teristics includes anthropometric char- 
acters and external features. From this 
study the author concludes: 

“The American Negro represents the 
successful blending of three principal 
elements (African, Indian, White) into 
the unique biological type which he is. 
All his characters are perfectly har- 
monic, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he represents a good and 
desirable biological type. His biologi- 
cal future is definitely bright. Should 
it, however, transpire that present 
legislative and social barriers are 
maintained in his disfavor, there can 
be no doubt that the present blended 
or intermediate status of his physical 
characters will be much altered, and 
what he will tend to approximate more 
to the African Negro Status than to 
that of the White. 

“In my opinion this would be un- 
desirable.” 


Stainbrook, Edward and Siegal, Paul 
S., “A Comparative Group Ror- 
schach Study of Southern Negro and 
White College Students,” Journal of 
Psychology, 17:107-15, Ja. 1944. 


The determination of racial differ- 
ences in responses to the use of projec- 
tive techniques is a rather new area of 
investigation. The investigators here 
used the Rorschach Tests. Subjects in- 
cluded two high school groups of forty 
students each, selected from first 
semester tenth-grade classes in the 
white and colored high schools in the 


same city; and two college groups of 


forty-five sophomores and juniors— 
the whites from an elementary psy- 
chology class in a large Southern uni- 
versity and the Negroes from a soci- 
ology class in a Negro college in the 
same town. No disproportionate sex or 
age differences existed between the 
groups. The Otis S. A. Test of Mental 
Ability was given for purposes of in- 
telligence test comparisons. 

For the high school group the aver- 
age Otis raw score for whites was 41, 
for Negroes 27; for the college group 
the mean I.Q. for whites was 120 and 
S.D. 7 as compared with a mean I.Q. 
of 99 and S.D. of 10 for Negroes. 

The interpretations of the Ror- 
schach data were in terms of the fre- 
quencies of single determinants and 
the significance of the differences be- 
tween the groups. 

For the high school group no signifi- 
cant racial differences were found in 
(1) whole responses, (2) peninsular- 
like blot details, (3) original re- 
sponses, (4) popular or common 
answers, (5) human movement elabo- 
rations, (6) form determined concepts, 
(7) total color responses, (8) animal 
movement concepts, (9) texture re- 
sponses, (10) indicating black or gray 
used as color, (11) referring to per- 
spective perceptions, (12) animal con- 
tent responses, and (13) pure color 
answers. 

Significant differences between Ne- 
gro and white high schools students 
were found in (1) the fewer responses 
in Negroes in (a) total responses, (b) 
normal details, (c) white space used 
in responses, (d) inanimate or abstract 
movements, (e) diffusion shading, (f) 
topographical or X-ray responses, and 
(g) color form answers, and (2) the 
larger number of Negro reactions in 
form-color concepts. 

The college results were very similar 
to those for the high school subjects. 
Reactions to diffusion shading and 
form-color concepts were additional 
non-significant differentials. The Negro 
college group gave fewer responses in 
the original, human movement, and 
total group response categories. 
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conclude that: (1) 


Colored high school and college stu- 
dents display more associative paucity 


than whites. 


and 


(2) Colored high school 
college students were more emo- 


tionally stable and less impulsive (in 


Rorschach terms) than whites. 
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(3) 


Colored college students possess less 
adequate personality resources than 
Whites, less highly differentiated and 
less daring intellect than whites, and 
ereater immaturity. 
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Current Trends and Events of National 
Importance in Negro Education 


Section A: An Educational Program for the Blind as 
Conducted by a Public Library 


ANNIE L. WATTERS McPHEETERS 


HE STATISTICS FOR THE TOTAL NE- 

GRO BLIND POPULATION OF GEORGIA 
as reported by W.P.A. in 1938 in 
“Georgia’s Blind” show that the edu- 
cational attainments of the blind are 
as follows: 21 were trained college 
graduates, 151 had received special 
vocational training, 1,967 had at- 
tended schools for seeing, while 38 
reported having attended both schools. 
Of the 3,310 Negro blind living in 
the state, 360 live in Fulton County 
and is the largest number living in 
any of the other counties. (187 were 
male and 173 female.) 

A further analysis of these statistics 
as to the educational status of the 
blind, and an interest in the educa- 
tional development of all groups, 
motivated the library staff at Auburn 
Branch Carnegie Library to plan a 
specific educational program for the 
blind residents living in the city of 
Atlanta. 


Knowina THE BLIND 


Prior to September, 1943, only 
occasionally did any blind persons 
make requests for reading material of 
any kind from the library. This is 
only natural, but for this reason only 
a few names appeared in our files. 
However, enough requests did come in 
to make the staff very conscious of 
its obligation to the group and that it 
should endeavor to find them. 

The task of knowing and finding 
this group proved difficult at first, but 
turned out later to be an easy one. 
To secure a list of the names and 
addresses of the blind living in the 
city was next to impossible, due to 
regulations of welfare agencies in not 


divulging the names and addresses of 
their clients. These agencies were 
sympathetic with our proposed pro- 
gram and endorsed it, but could give 
no further aid. One agency offered to 
aid in the only way it could, and that 
was to mail from their office, our 
notices to the blind. This proposal 
would have been accepted as a last 
resort by the staff had not a short 
notice appearing in one of the daily 
papers been observed. It asked that all 
Negro blind be present to form a club. 
The librarian, although uninvited, was 
present also, and being one of the two 
people in the house who could see, was 
asked to serve as secretary for the 
group for that particular time. Hence, 
the problem of knowing and talking 
with the group was solved, and the 
librarian left the group knowing that 
the library program which she had 
outlined to them had been accepted. 
She left also with the names, addresses 
and telephone numbers of all present. 

Luckily, Auburn Branch Library 
has an auditorium on its ground floor 
where approximately two hundred and 
fifty persons can be accommodated. 
This room has a side entrance with 
few steps leading into it, so that our 
blind patrons may enter it with more 
ease, rather than climb the large 
number of steps leading to the front 
entrance of the building. The staff 
conducts their program for the blind 
in this room once a month, and it is 
here also that the blind conduct their 
own meetings. 

The need for such a program is 
evident when considering the lack of 
educational advantages and facilities 
sponsored for this group by either the 
state or county, or by other institu- 
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tions. Other than the educational pro- 
gram fostered for these citizens at the 
Academy for the Blind in Macon, 
Georgia, the state offers no educational 
program, and this program is limited 
to educating blind persons between the 
ages of seven and twenty-one. Since 
there is this age limitation, a large 
per cent of the blind who have lost 
their sight after they were twenty-one 
are denied the privilege for study. 
The need for such a program is 
further magnified when considering 
the large number of blind living in 
Atlanta and its environs who “need, 
like other able-bodied individuals, 
friendly understanding and contacts 
with the sighted world; varied training 
programs which will enable them to 
become self-supporting; encourage- 
ment; and continued enlightment. And 
last but not least they need and desire 
guidance so that they too may face a 
post war world understandingly, con- 
fidentially, and securely.” 


THE PROGRAM 


In light of the evidence above, and 
in view of the fact that a- public 
library does not complete its service 
by the circulation of books alone, here 
was presented a challenging opportu- 
nity to the staff for action and service 
to a group which is neglected by 
almost all agencies. 

Simply stated, the main objective 
of the program is to enlighten and 
broaden the cultural and recreational 
status of each blind individual con- 
tacted. But even as simple as this 
statement sounds, it is necessary to 
make its meaning clearer in terms of 
the interpretation of the staff. 

In outline the program aims (1) to 
provide cultura] growth through book 
reviews and book discussions by 
various citizens and other authorities, 
thereby creating greater interest in 
books and authors and stimulating the 
desire to read; (2) to help develop a 


*Annie L. McPheeters, “Library Eyes 
for the Blind,” Wilson Bulletin, Ap 1944. 


group well informed about public 
affairs, and provide counseling which 
will also be concerned with plans for 
post-war needs; (3) to awaken and de- 
velop dormant social powers through 
making contacts not only with their 
fellow blind, but with the sighted 
world; and (4) to engage in some 
wholesome recreational activities. 

Fortunately the Kreigshaber Li- 
brary for the Blind, a branch of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, aids the 
Library in the accomplishment of 
these objectives, by circulating Braille 
and Talking Books, and the use of a 
Talking Book machine. Unfortunately 
only a few blind as yet can make use 
of this service since many can not 
read Braille, nor have they learned the 
value of and pleasure to be derived 
from the Talking Book. 

The value of both the Braille and 
Talking Books in the education of 
the blind is increasing in their useful- 
ness in bringing information and 
entertainment by way of good litera- 
ture, in order to brighten those long 
dark hours which the blind know so 
well. Of the two books the Talking 
Book is found to be more popular 
according to Fraser Bond. In his 
article “Books that read Themselves,” 
(N.Y. Times Magazine, May, 1944) 
he states that research workers from 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind “found that less than 20 per 
cent of the 200,000 blind Americans 
could read Braille, much less read it 
with facility and enjoyment. .. . Al- 
though there are more than five times 
as many titles available in Braille as 
in sound production 5,000 as against 
900 many regional libraries report 
that the circulation of Talking Books 
has surpassed that of Braille.” This 
article states further that “during the 
past ten years the Talking Book has 
kept on expanding its scope. As a 
volume published in sound, it can 
transcend in variety books published 
in ink print. For instance, it can bring 
to its listeners the actual voice of the 
author. It can bring music to enliven 
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its chapters and create the atmosphere 
of the book’s period.” 

In order to render as much service 
as possible through the medium of 
listening, the staff made use of the 
Talking Book machine by initiating 
as a phase of its program “Listening- 
In Time.” The aim of “Listening-In 
Time” is to have the blind make use 
of the library at their convenience and 
whenever there is a felt need for 
cultural improvement or recreational 
enjoyment. Since no definite hour is 
scheduled for this feature the blind 
may come to the library auditorium 
any day during library hours and 
listen to the Talking Book. The 
machine is easy to manipulate since 
it is designed for their special use, and 
can be operated by the blind. However 
a staff member usually gives some 
assistance, since many are still timid 
and shy. 

Their knowledge of books and 
authors is limited also, and most often 
they rely on the book selection of the 
staff, for if the selection is left to 
their own choice they usually request 
books of the Bible. (At this writing 
they are enjoying the Talking Book, 
“George Washington Carver,” by 
Rackman Holt.) 


ProGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Book reviewing is done frequently 
by members of the staff and guest re- 
viewers. Most book reviews have been 
on books by and about the Negro, 
when the staff learned that hardly 
anyone was acquainted with these 
books or even with well known Negro 
characters. Intense attention is paid 
by the blind at all programs, but the 
ones on the Negro are given rapt 
attention. 

When a professor of the sociology 
department from one of our institu- 
tions of higher learning gave a short 
talk on the folkways of the Negroes 
from Haiti and the Southern states; 
when a member of the Library School 
Faculty reviewed Embree’s “Thirteen 


Against the Odds”; and at another 
meeting a Library School student re- 
viewed Ottley’s “New World A-Com- 
ing” the interest shown and the 
applause which followed were enough 
assurance that the program should be 
interspered with the study of Negro 
life and history. 

If “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” then the blind pro- 
gram does not allow for any dull 
Jacks. It provides “time out” for a bit 
of relaxation and fun. The time given 
for this part on the program is eagerly 
awaited by the group. They love to 
play! And everyone plays. The 
oldsters soon forget their stiffness and 
the youngsters put aside their canes 
when the play leader is announced. 
Fortunately, the recreational leaders 
from the playgrounds and housing pro- 
jects cooperate with the library staff 
in planning, teaching and directing 
play activities. Their service is volun- 
teer. One of their favored play 
leaders is a recreational leader at one 
of the housing projects, and she con- 
ducts them in quiet games, singing 
games and some active games. One of 
their favorite games is “Poison Ball.” 

In keeping with the objectives of the 
program the staff feels that this form 
of education is just as important and 
beneficial as any other the program 
affords. It makes them lose them- 
selves, and best of all it makes them 
laugh and be gay. 

As another major activity, Braille 
is being taught to those who can apply 
themselves to learning the mechanics 
of reading and writing it, and they 
meet regularly at the library for in- 
struction. There are twenty students 
receiving Braille instruction in the 
home, because of their inability to 
leave their homes for various reasons. 
These classes are being taught volun- 
tarily by two blind teachers, Mr. P. 
J. Woods and Mrs, Carrie B. Enzer. 
Both teachers have had training in 
some of the leading schools, institutes 
and workshops conducted for blind, 
and their experiences with both the 
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sighted and blind world are wide and 
varied. 


BLIND PARTICIPATION 


In the May program the blind pa- 
trons were asked to take charge since 
students from one of the graduate 
classes were interested in observing 
them. 

The two most outstanding features 
on this program were rendered by two 
of the blind women in the group. “The 
History of Braille” was discussed by 
one, and included also a demonstration 
on how to read and write Braille. The 
youngest member of the group is 
about twenty years old and she re- 
viewed an article from one of the 
Braille magazines which she subscribes 
to annually. On questioning her the 
students found that magazines for the 
blind are designed after magazines for 
the sighted reader. They learned, too, 
that many of the leading magazines 
are done in Braille. 


CoNCLUSION 


The library’s educational program 
for the blind is still in its initial stage, 
but the accomplishment of its aims 


and purposes progresses. The staff has 
found that (1) it takes constant effort 
and taxes their ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness to the limit at times, 
(2) constant contacts must be made, 
and (3) some of the greatest handicaps 
in working with the blind are their 
indifference, their inability to travel 
distances from home alone, and their 
limited amount of previous educa- 
tional training. 

In the ten months during which this 
program has been in progress out- 
standing among its accomplishments 
are: 

1. The creating of friendlier rela- 
tions between the blind and 
sighted members of the commun- 
ity. 

2. The blind are securing a renewed 
lease on life through their con- 
tacts and educational attain- 
ments. 

3. The library staff has been given 
a new meaning of the term “li- 
brary service,” and is experienc- 
ing as well a new joy through 
rendering a service to another 
community group. 


Section B: Rural Education: Wartime 1944-1945 
ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


CoorDINATED Errort AND COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH 


N THIS WAR-YEAR 1944-45, a sobered 

United States should face honest- 
ly certain facts and their under- 
lying causes. War always highlights 
human weaknesses and emphasizes 
the educational ills responsible for 
them. World War I gave very definite 
proof that our educational program 
was severely inadequate for millions 
of youth; we were left with a prob- 
lem that clamored for solution. A 
quarter of a century later, World War 
II finds the children of the “twenties” 
enrolled in its armies, in a struggle 


more bitter than death itself to pre- 
serve a decent world for posterity. 
How has education equipped them 
for this terrific task? Mark Starr 
gives one answer, and we should read 
with dismay his reserved yet trenchant 
indictment: 


Poverty and lack of education are still with 
us in the United States. Out of 41.2 million 
consumer units of 1942, 16.7 made less than 
$1,500 and nearly 3% million did not make 
as much as $500. The United States, too, 
needs a great extension of every kind of 
educational facility. The 1940 census showed 
that 2,120,000 men and women over 25 had 
no schooling at all. In confirmation of that 
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fact, we find that over one quarter of a 
million men, physically fit, were rejected 
during the first year of selective service 
because of illiteracy. And do not think that 
they were aliens or Negroes. In the main, 
they were native Americans who had no 
chance of schooling.’ 


Any observer of educational condi- 
tions could list other sober facts such 
as: the millions in our adult popula- 
tion who have never completed one 
full year of formal schooling; the 
additional millions who have been 
subjected to such uninspired teaching 
that they have no desire to use what 
little facility they possess in the arts 
of reading and writing; the 45,000,000 
people who do not have access to a 
public library, and so on, ad nauseam. 
The United States has had at least 
twenty-five years to change the pic- 
ture, a short period, we grant; but the 
war has shown us, beyond question, 
what may be accomplished in a far 
shorter period than this, provided there 
is a keen sense of urgency which results 
in the harnessing of every resource for 
the major purpose of victory—in com- 
mon parlance, an all-out effort for vic- 
tory. It has taken a global war to make 
Americans realize the large quantities 
of wealth that this country can pro- 
duce on demand, its richness in 
scientific facilities, and the unlimited 
possibilities for victory tied up in 
coordinated and cooperative endea- 
vors. 

As we look further into the war 
situation, and attempt to explain the 
continued progress toward a successful 
conclusion, we face immediately or- 
ganized, intensive research effort, co- 
ordinated and integrated to the high- 
est degree, to attain the goal. For 
instance, we note: “Russia’s peacetime 
institutes of research;” England’s De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, working hand-in-glove with 
industry, the universities, and the 


?Mark Starr, “Report on the Conference 
on Postwar Education Problems,” Adult 
Education Journal, 3:88-90, Jl 1944. 


armed services; America’s National 
Research Council, and especially its 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, very definitely designed 
to “coordinate the nationwide research 
effort for military ends.” In addition 
to this national organization of con- 
structive forces, there is also that 
cooperation between the United Na- 
tions which will assure success on all 
fronts and on a global scale. Post- 
war planning is following the same 
pattern, and likewise on an inter- 
national scale. All suggestions and pro- 
posals emphasize that the United 
Nations must cooperatively plan for 
a comprehensive program for the era 
of peace. There is recognition of the 
fact that the United Nations face a 
huge educational problem in postwar 
Europe and Asia, and thus early in the 
planning there is call for the highest 
type of scientific thinking and the 
best coordinated efforts of all the 
forceful characters in the several na- 
tions. The Liaison Committee for 
International Education, and the or- 
ganization growing out of it—The 
International Education Assembly— 
are examples of attempts at coordi- 
nated, cooperative effort in this area. 

It seems clear, then, that in this 
business of war a major problem 
(national or international) is attacked 
according to a plan involving a mobi- 
lization of all forces and individuals, 
and a coordination of efforts, based 
upon the results of cooperative re- 
search. This technique is bringing 
results and seems likely to eventuate 
in victory. 

Out of a deep realization of the 
part that the United States must 
increasingly play in the cooperative 
endeavor toward world education and 
reeducation, we here and now make a 
plea for a nationwide attack on this 
long-time nationwide problem of rural 
education. It would seem that we have 
a trustworthy technique; the time is 
over-ripe if we are to have a genera- 
tion ready to populate the fair world 
of our dreams; the war has demon- 
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strated that there is enough wealth of 
all kinds to do whatever we will to do; 
and we know that science can and 
should be put to work to serve man- 
kind. 

A few states—Michigan, New York, 
California, Virginia—are already 
showing what statewide organization, 
thinking and research may accomplish. 
Likewise, they show conclusively the 
limitations of piecemeal efforts where 
a national issue is at stake. Their 
worthwhile results, however, urge us 


on to the national attack, make us: 


A Nutrition 


FLEMMID P. 


HE Nutrition WorKSHOP AT TUs- 

KEGEE, June 5-July 8, 1944, was 
planned to give opportunity to a 
selected group of elementary and home 
economics teachers, principals, Jeanes 
supervisors, nurses and dietitians to 
improve the nutritional status of the 
people with whom they work. The 
program was determined largely by 
the needs of the community from 
which these workers came. 

At our first meeting the students 
presented their problems, gave a 
description of their communities, dis- 
cussed the kinds of foods that were 
available in their communities, the 
general eating habits of the people 
and a picture of their school lunch 
situation. These topics were discussed 
along with information that the in- 
structors had made available concern- 
ing facts and figures from the US. 
Department of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, The group agreed that it 
would be well if each member would 
work on an individual problem specifi- 
cally related to her community needs. 
The group also decided that each mem- 
ber should work with a group on a 
nutrition problem that was pertinent 
to the Southern Region. Three major 
problems were selected for serious 
study: Teaching Nutrition to Com- 
munity Groups, Developing Adequate 
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believe that the rural problem is not 
insoluble. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
enough for a resolute, fundamental, 
widespread attack, with all the forces 
of the nation backing it. The United 
States will do well by herself and by 
the Allied Nations if she enters the 
peace parley and sits at international 
roundtables as one who has success- 
fully solved her own domestic educa- 
tion problem, who has clean-swept 
her own house before applying the 
broom to the house of her neighbor. 


Workshop 


KITTRELL 


Diet from Southern Home-Grown 
Produce, and the School Lunch Pro- 
gram—including pre-school feeding. 

The group met each day from 8:00- 
11:30 and from 2:00-5:00. The morn- 
ings were devoted primarily to dis- 
cussions, reports, lectures, and a 
review of reading materials. The 
afternoons were devoted primarily to 
work on individual and group prob- 
lems. References and reading materials 
were available in the Workshop Room. 
Two Sundays were used for visits to 
rural communities for attendance at 
church services. The programs cen- 
tered around nutrition. The minister 
cooperated in giving the Workshop 
Group a place on the program and also 
developed his sermon for the morning 
around the importance of good eating 
habits. 

The first grade, consisting of twenty 
children at the Chambliss Children’s 
House, was used cooperatively with 
the home economics program in the 
Nutrition Workshop. These children 
came early each morning, by bus, 
from nearby rural areas. 

Nutrition can be studied at its best 
with growing children. The children 
were chosen to show the members in 
the Nutrition Workshop what can be 
done with an average class in a lunch 
room situation; to provide first-hand 
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experience for the participants to show 
how children develop desirable food 
habits; to provide opportunity to 
analyze the eating behavior of chil- 
dren and to deal with various types of 
behavior intelligently. 

In planning the activities of these 
children the teacher accepted the 
following aims: 

1. To help the children to become 
aware of the necessity of good 
health. 

2. To help them to recognize the 
foods which they should eat 
every day. 

3. To help them realize that being 
healthy is, to a very large extent, 
their responsibility; that the 
foods which they eat are very 
important in keeping healthy, 
and that rest during the day and 
going to bed early at night are 
very important also. To lead 
them cheerfully and intelligently 
to accept this responsibility. 

The cooperation of the parents was 
solicited. A Sunday evening tea, 
sponsored by the members of the 
Workshop was held in the Children’s 
classroom at the Children’s House. 
The parents were acquainted with the 
program. There followed a lively dis- 
cussion between parents and teachers 
and the leader of the Workshop. 

Each day 15 menus, with comments 
on how well the meal was consumed by 
the children and any other pertinent 
comments, were sent home to the 
parents. The children ate well. No 
child refused the foods served. Raw 
cabbage, raw carrots or lettuce were 
served every day. The children rested 
before and after every meal. Many 
slept for an hour to an hour and a 
half after lunch on small individual 
rugs. The parents sent a report back 
to school every morning telling what 
the child had eaten at home and the 
time he went to sleep in the evening. 

The well appointed luncheon and 
the appetizing and well balanced meals 
served by the members of the Work- 
shop gave constant material and in- 
centive for classroom activities. 


A record was kept of the children’s 
growth. More than half of the children 
were underweight at the beginning of 
the experiment, We were unable to 
bring them up to their standard weight 
within the four weeks, but all of the 
children gained from 1 to 3 lbs. The 
children recorded their gain on charts 
provided for them. 


SPecIAL FEATURES 

A visit to the Farm of the Institute 
was made during the first week of the 
Workship. This trip gave the students 
a general background of foods pro- 
duced and the livestock available in 
this area. A sufficient variety of foods 
is grown here to make for complete 
adequacy in good nutrition. 

A Nutrition program was presented 
at the Shady Grove Baptist Church at 
the regular Sunday service by the 
Workshop group to members of the 
church community. 

Three meetings were held with par- 
ents of the children who attended the 
first grade and who worked with the 
Feeding Program. 

The Nutrition Workshop group pre- 
pared special teaching material for 
Elementary and grammar grades and 
adult community groups. 

A visit to the feeding services of the 
Veterans’ Administration was made, 
and to the Students’ Dining Room and 
Cafeteria service at Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

Moving pictures were shown: “Hid- 
den Hunger,” an official film of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Committee, ‘“The 
Children Must Learn” and “And So 
They Live.” These pictures are good 
illustrations of rural homes and school 
situations with special reference to 
food. 

Visits were made to the Chambliss 
Children’s House to observe the nutri- 
tional status of the children and their 
general activity patterns. 

At the final meeting of the Nutrition 
Workshop the program consisted of 
an Open House. At this time exhibits 
of food produce that will grow in the 
Southern Region were shown. Special 
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reference was made to sweet potatoes 
which have now been made available 
in delicious eating style in more than 
a dozen ways. Illustrations were made 
concerning the soybean and soybean 
products, Various dishes were prepared 
from soybeans, peanuts, molasses and 
sweet potatoes. Recipes were available 
for the people who attended. 


EVALUATION BY PARTICIPANTS 


At the close of the session, a few 
guiding questions helped the partici- 
pants in their attempt to evaluate the 
five-week Workshop. Reactions (in 
brief form) to the questions were as 
follows: 


I. What features have you liked about ~ 


the workshop? 

. Experience of working with groups 
. Working on special problems 

. The information received 

. The individual conferences 

. Lunchroom program on Feeding 
the children 

. Visiting the rural church and giving 
program 

The democratic procedure in class 
. Exhibit on soybeans 

. Having students decide on needs 
J. Meetings with parents 


RO 3 Hoop 


II. What would you change or modify? 

A. Change the hours of classroom 
work 

B. Leave more time for working out 
assignments, library study and in- 
dividual problems 

C. Better convenience for lunchroom 

D. Secure more library reference ma- 
terial 

E. Have all Workshop people live in 
the same dormitory 


III. What additional suggestions do you 
have? 
A. A ten weeks’ program rather than 
five 
B. Laboratory set-up for those who 
desire it 


C. Overall problems assigned earlier 
D. More recreation 


IV. 


VE 


Vil. 
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E. More reference books and equip- 
ment to work with 


What preparation do you think one 
should make in advance (before 
coming to a Nutrition Workshop?) 


A. Try to be rested and in good health 
(Workshop students) 

B. Get as much information as you 
can about your state pertaining to 
the subject you want to study 

C. Know something about the work 
to be done in class 

D. Have in mind a problem you 
would like to work on 

E. A list of equipment needed such as 
drawing pens, pictures, etc. 

F. Bring materials related to the sub- 
ject 


. What practices have you followed in 
the Workshop that may be used as 
such or with modification in your 
own community? 

A. Chart 

B. Church visit 

C. Parents Tea 

D. Help pregnant women choose their 
food 

E. The practice of getting a right 
start in the morning—going to 
breakfast 

F. Check on the daily diet 

G. A child feeding program 

What practical help did you get from 
the child feeding project? 

A. How to have children rest after 
meals 

B. Clothes they should wear in the 
summer 

C. How to get them to like and eat 
all foods served 

Would you be willing to send a 


progress report by April 1, 1945 of 
your action program for improve- 
ment of Nutrition and Health as 
planned in our Workshop this sum- 
mer? 


Nine out of eleven were willing to 
send report. 
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CoNSULTANTS, SPECIAL LECTURERS 
AND VISITORS 

Mrs. Mary Carolyn Young—Ezecutive Sec- 
retary, Nutrition Council, Montgomery, 
Alabama 

Miss Amanda Tucker—Nutrition Consult- 
ant, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health, Department of Public Health, 
Montgomery 4, Alabama 

Miss Catherine Forney—Director, School 
Lunch Program, Montgomery, Alabama 

Dr. Thomas C. Campbell—Field Agent, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Mr. Robert A. Spicely—Manager, Institute 
Cafeteria, Tuskegee Institute 

Dr. M. F. Spaulding—Department of Agri- 


culture, Tuskegee Institute 

Mr. Reuben A. Munday—Director, School 
of Agriculture, Tuskegee Institute 

Mr, William Alexander—Dairy Husbandry, 
Tuskegee Institute 

Mrs. Laura R. Daly—Home Demonstration 
Agent, Macon County 

Miss Luella C, Hanna—State Home Dem- 
onstration Agent, Alabama 

*Mrs. Mildred Settle Burton—Dvietitian, 
Veterans’ Administration, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama 

*Mrs. Lucille W. Brown—Tuskegee Insti- 
tute 


* Visitors. 


Section C: A Program of Functional Education 
at Fessenden Academy 


CORNELIUS V. TROUP 


THE ScHOOL 


] MMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE CIVIL 
War, the American Missionary 
Association of New York City estab- 
lished several secondary schools and 
a few colleges in the Southern states 
for the education of Negro youth. The 
higher institutions of learning are still 
in operation and are among the strong- 
est Negro colleges in the country. 
However, the majority of the second- 
ary schools have been discontinued. 
The closing of. these schools was 
occasioned by the development of 
public high schools in the communities 
served by the American Missionary 
Association schools. 

One of the surviving secondary 
schools is Fessenden Academy located 
at Martin, Florida, which is a rural 
community about six miles from the 
town of Ocala. There are five main 
buildings on the campus and a few 
teachers’ cottages. The school owns 
hundreds of acres of land, much of 
which is used for growing various 
seasonal crops. The average yearly 
enrollment is one hundred fifty stu- 
dents, about forty per cent of whom 


are boarders. The faculty and staff 
number approximately fifteen. 


THE PROGRAM 
The philosophy of education and 

the organization of the curriculum at 
this institution have been dictated by 
the increasing complexity of living in 
a modern society, and by the realiza- 
tion that the traditional system of edu- 
cation has not met the needs of the 
student in general, and of the Negro 
student in particular, Fessenden Acad- 
emy has, therefore, set up the follow- 
ing list of objectives: 

1. To continue and to enlarge upon our 
activities in the field of experimental edu- 
cation; 

2. To develop individual initiative in our 
students; 

3. To foster group action on community 
problems; 

4. To provide teachers and students with a 
curriculum elastic enough to permit crea- 
tive self-expression ; 

5. To help equip our students with the 
necessary . . . tools which will permit 
them to function successfully in this or 
any other community; 
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6. To provide an outlet for the self-expres- 
sion of individuals or groups in this com- 
munity ; 

7. To continue, and to increase our work 
in behalf of community betterment; 

8. To perform our special duty, as a Negro 
institution, of helping our students to 
seek, obtain and discharge faithfully 
their full privileges and responsibilities 
as citizens in the American democracy.’ 


These eight points represent the frame- 
work around which the curriculum is 
built. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL AND 
THE CURRICULUM 


Fessenden Academy is a junior- 
senior high school operating from the 
seventh through the twelfth grade. 
However, grade differentiation as 
found in the traditional school has 
been eliminated. Students are grouped 
into three general divisions: The 
Preparatory, the Survey, and the Spe- 
cialized. 

The first division of the school is 
organized to provide the type of edu- 
cational tools necessary to the stu- 
dent’s future progress. During this 
two-year period great stress is placed 
on reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
the ability to visualize. 

During the Survey period all activi- 
ties fall within the framework of four 
areas or blocs of concentration: 
Health, Leisure, Work, and Commun- 
ity Living. For each of these blocs 
there are specific objectives. Some of 
the are listed below: 


Health Bloc—To discover the menaces 
to health in the community and ways to 
combat them. 

To determine the status of the health of 
the citizens of the community. 

To use health as a point of departure 
from which a study of history, geography, 
sociology, and other subjects might be un- 
dertaken. 

Leisure Bloc—To develop interests and 


*John A. Buggs, A Syllabus in Func- 
tional Education. 
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hobbies as the beginning of materially, as 
well as culturally, profitable avocations. 

To learn something of the part that 
leisure time activities, such as folk dances, 
community sings, and discussion groups, 
play in the life of peoples at home and in 
the world at large. 

Work Bloc—To learn of man’s struggle 
for the control of his environment for the 
purpose of obtaining economic security. 

To recognize economic forces at work in 
the community and their effect upon the 
individual. 

To learn something of the Negro’s con- 
tribution to the economic progress of 
America and of techniques for increasing 
his participation in the economic life of 
the nation and particularly of the com- 
munity. 

Community Living Bloc—To be able to 
see and understand the interrelationship 
existing between health, leisure, work, and 
community living. 

To learn how to use the knowledge 
gained in school to solve problems which 
arise in the course of everyday living. 

To learn something of the men and 
women who have contributed to a higher 
standard of community life through their 
discoveries, inventions, or merely by their 
presence or influence in the community. 


Each teacher keeps one survey class 
every day, all day, for a period of two 
weeks during each of the four blocs. 
The following excerpts are illustrative 
of the types of activities which are 
carried on: 


Mr. McLaurin and the boys of Survey 1B 
and Preparatory 11 have been planting 
many kinds of vegetables during the work 
bloc. They have been doing other things 
such as fighting the tent caterpillar, build- 
ing farm fences and building battery 
brooders. 

During the past two weeks the Survey 
111 class, under the supervision of Mr. 
J. H. Harris, has been studying how chem- 
istry helps man to live. They have been 
reading articles and performing experi- 
ments. 

During the past two weeks Survey 1B 
has been in home economics working with 
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Mrs. A. P. Harris. Last week they learned 
how to decorate old things in order to make 
them look like new. They have been learn- 
ing how to cane chairs and do interior 
decoration, This week they are concentrat- 
ing on costume designing? 


The fourth or senior year is the 
year of specialization. 

Moving Pictures—At the same time 
the academic schedule is drawn up, 
a film schedule is arranged for the 
entire year, providing for a complete 
change of films each week. Through 
the University of Florida, Fessenden 
Academy secures educational films 
which relate directly to each of the 
four blocs. For example, the follow- 
ing films were shown during the sec- 
ond week of the Health bloc for the 
current school year: 


Let My People Live: Tuberculosis preven- 
tion and cure described in a dramatic story 
of a Negro family. The urgency of physical 
examinations and early care is emphasized. 

Preventing the Spread of Disease: Com- 
pares the spread of disease to the creation 
of a chain of microorganisms, and shows 
various ways by which the chain is created 
and the steps which should be taken to 
break it. Film illustrates measures which 
are open to both the individual and the 
community. 

Drinking Health: Deals with the dangers 
of impure drinking water; purification of a 
city water supply. Film emphasizes the im- 
portance of individual drinking cups and 
proper dishwashing methods. 

Mosquitoes: Film depicts life histories 
of various kinds of mosquitoes and shows 
methods of control; illustrates places about 
the home and farm which are breeding 
spots. 

Man Against Microbes: Shows three 
hundred years of progress in public health 
and medicine, including the contributions 
of Pasteur, Lister, Koch, and others. Meth- 
ods of immunization to disease are also 
shown. 


First, the educational films are 


?The Student’s Voice—Official organ of 
Fessenden Academy, March 3, 1944. 


shown to teachers and then to stu- 
dents and teachers. Immediately fol- 
lowing the showing of pictures, a gen- 
eral discussion is held. As far as pos- 
sible, each teacher relates certain 
phases of the pictures to his special 
field. A general question and answer 
period follows each teacher’s discus- 
sion, This enlarging upon information 
received through the educational films 
is of great value to students and teach- 
ers. 

On Friday night of each week a pro- 
gram of popular movies is shown as 
a means of providing recreation for the 
people of the community. 


CRITIQUE 


I spent three days on the campus of 
Fessenden Academy while they were 
in the midst of the work bloc. On Mon- 
day morning students and teachers as- 
sembled in the auditorium to see the 
new pictures, all of which were related 
to various aspects of work. As soon as 
the films had been shown, the discus- 
sion period began. Each teacher, hav- 
ing seen the pictures previously, was 
prepared to present a most interesting 
account of those scenes which bore a 
relationship to his special field. The 
questions asked by students and 
teachers and the responses elicited 
proved helpful as well as interesting. 
This discussion period lasted approxi- 
mately one hour and a half. 

During the afternoon I observed 
several groups of students who worked 
enthusiastically on different campus 
beautification projects. One group was 
responsible for setting out trees which 
had to follow a symmetrical arrange- 
ment. The instructor explained that 
before beginning the project, they 
were required to sample rather widely 
literature on landscaping and to use 
mathematical computations to deter- 
mine the exact spot where each tree 
would be planted. 

A careful study of the syllabus pre- 
pared by the Director and the mem- 
bers of the faculty shows that the 
program at Fessenden Academy is the 
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result of study and planning. They 
began by adopting a philosophy of 
education which, to them, was sound 
and using this philosophy as a founda- 
tion, set up definite objectives. The 
scope of the curriculum is determined 


by the four broad areas which are ex- 


plored. Subject matter is employed as 
a means of giving breadth of under- 
standing to the scenes observed in the 
moving pictures and also as a means 
of helping students solve such prob- 
lems as they may encounter in work- 
ing out various projects as they relate 
to a particular bloc. 

The method of curriculum organiza- 
tion, already described, makes for 
great flexibility and provides oppor- 
tunity for campus and community 
projects which aid in the achievement 
of established goals. Grade differen- 
tiation has been eliminated and stu- 
dents are moved from one division to 
another on the basis of the results of 
intelligence and achievement tests. 

The program at Fessenden is now 
in its third year and the next step 
might well be the working out of a 
scheme of evaluation. One approach 
would be to make a follow-up study 
of some of the graduates who com- 
pleted their work prior to the inau- 


guration of the new program and make 
a similar study of those who have been 
recently graduated. Such a_ study 
should provide one means of judging 
the worthwhileness of the institution’s 
program and should also be suggestive 
of ways and means of strengthening 
it. 

Another approach might be the 
making of a thorough survey of the 
community in which the school is lo- 
cated, for the purpose of studying, 
among other things, health conditions, 
the employment situation, home, farm, 
church, and recreational life of the 
Negro population. These data, when 
compared with conditions a decade 
ago, should yield a fair measure of 
the effectiveness of the institution’s 
community life program. 

As I see it, the curriculum at Fessen- 
den Academy is built around prob- 
lems which have real significance for 
the students, and they, evidently, can 
see a functional relationship between 
their school experiences and real life 
experiences. In a set-up like this, one 
can reasonably surmise that learning 
is effective and that students look 
upon such learning as a privilege in- 
stead of a duty. 


Section D: City of Chicago: Mayor’s Committee 
on Race Relations 


ROBERT C. WEAVER 


(men's CoMMITTEE ON Race RE- 
LATIONS was appointed by Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly in July of 1943. On 
July 28, the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held and Edwin R. Em- 
bree was unanimously elected Chair- 
man. ; 

An Executive Director was ap- 
pointed shortly thereafter and offices 
were opened in the Metropolitan 
Building at 134 North La Salle Street. 
Between July and December of 1943 
the expenses of the Committee were 
borne by the Mayor’s contingent fund, 
but with the beginning of the new year, 


the City Council appropriated the sum 
of $25,000 for the activities of the 
Committee for the year 1944. 


GOAL AND FUNCTION 

The Committee by formal «ote has 
defined its goal and function as fol- 
lows: 
The goal of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Race Relations is justice and equality of 
opportunity and treatment for all the peo- 
ple of Chicago regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

The Committee recognizes responsibility 
for much more than the expression of an 
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ideal. We regard our unique function as 
working with city officials and civic groups 
to bring practical improvements in basic 
conditions that will represent definite steps 
toward our goal. 

The major concern of the Committee is 
with the large Negro population and the 
improvement of Negro-white relations. But 
we shall foster improvements in the condi- 
tions and interrelations of all peoples, 
realizing that no racial or religious group 
is safe where a pattern of discrimination 
exists, 

PROCEDURE 


In its practical procedures the Com- 
mittee’s activity follows four main 
phases: 

1. Uncovering the sources of racial 

tension in Chicago. 

(The Committee gathers infor- 
mation through public hearings 
and by utilizing information as- 
sembled by existing agencies and 
individuals. We do not engage in 
extensive, original research.) 

2. Deciding upon the most effective 
programs for relieving tensions 
and for removing their causes. 

3. Making recommendations to the 
Mayor and cooperating with city 
officials in carrying them out. 
(The Committee, of course, does 
not undertake to perform the 
functions of any city department 
—such as police, park super- 
vision, schools—but it cooperates 
with these departments in de- 
veloping policies and practices on 
matters affecting interracial re- 
lations.) 

4. Working with civic leaders and 
community organizations in sup- 
port of those activities which 
serve our common goal of estab- 
lishing equal justice and oppor- 
tunity for all without discrimina- 
tion. 

(The Committee does not take 
the place of any of the existing 
civic agencies. Promoting racial 
harmony is a big enough job to 
require all the resources that can 
be employed in it and we hope 
for the continuation and enlarge- 


ment of the constructive work of 
the existing social agencies. We 
do not undertake service func- 
tions to individuals or groups, 
but refer inquiries or complaints 
to hm appropriate service agen- 

cy. 

PROGRAM 

Effective planning and action in 
four major fields as basic to the 
achievement of the Committee’s goal. 

1. Employment: Equal opportunity 
for employment is the prerequi- 
site of any peaceful integration 
of the Negro into the main 
stream of American society. In 
the period of full economic ac- 
tivity, this is not a great prob- 
lem, but in order to hold the 
present economic gains, plans 
must be made now to foster the 
training and upgrading of work- 
ers without regard for race, 
creed, or color. 

The Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, under the leadership of 
James S. Knowlson, and having 
in its membership some of the 
leading Chicago industrialists, is 
mobilizing the successful experi- 
ence of large employers of Ne- 
groes for this purpose. 

A part of the solution of this 
problem lies in the full integra- 
tion of Negroes into all phases 
of organized labor, and under 
the guidance of the labor leaders 
on the Committee—Willard S. 
Townsend of the CIO and Anton 
Johannsen of the AFL, we are 
working for this objective. 

2. Housing: One of the most serious 
sources of racial tension in Chi- 
cago is in the extreme overcrowd- 
ing on the South Side. All evi- 
dence which has been presented 
to the Committee to date indi- 
cates the urgent need for both 
public and private housing and 
for a correction of the restrictive 
practices which have contrib- 
uted so directly to the housing 
problem. Under the guidance of 
the Subcommittee on Housing, 
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plans will be formulated for the 
improvement of the living con- 
ditions of Chicago’s Negro popu- 
lation. 

3. Schools and other City Services: 
As we expect the colored popula- 
tion of Chicago to assume its 
obligations as citizens and to 
bear its share of the responsi- 
bility for racial harmony we 
must see that the same educa- 
tional opportunities are available 
for Negroes as for other residents 
of the community. This is equally 
true of the other public services, 
especially health, recreation, and 
welfare. 

4. Police Protection and Civil 
Rights: The Police Commissioner 
and the officers and men of the 
Police Department are working 
in the closest cooperation with 
the Mayor’s Committee in the 
handling of incidents which 
threaten the order of the com- 
munity, as well as in the exercise 
of those practices designed to 
avoid any potential disturbances. 
Likewise the officials of the Park 
District are giving their thought- 
ful attention to the promotion of 
interracial cooperation. 


The only distinction between the im- 
mediate and ultimate objectives of 
the Mayor’s Committee is one of de- 
gree of achievement. The measures 
that need to be taken to relieve ten- 
sions and avoid disturbances now are 
on the main road to the ultimate solu- 
tion of this problem in full functioning 
democracy. 
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The Committee recognizes that dis- 
crimination and prejudice are symp- 
toms of fundamental attitudes. It will 
foster, through all the means of popu- 
lar education, the creation of under- 
standing not only of the evils of preju- 
dice and discrimination, but of the 
positive benefits to the city as a whole 
of hearty cooperation among all the 
people. 


Members oF Mayor’s COMMITTEE ON 
Race RELATIONS 


Edwin R. Embree, Chairman, President of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund 

Mrs. Ruth Moore Smith, Secretary, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the South Parkway 
Y.W.C.A. 

Charles S. Johnson, Consultant, Director of 
Social Science Institute, Fisk University 

Morton Bodfish, Executive Vice-President, 
United Savings and Loan League 

Preston Bradley, Pastor, Peoples Church of 
Chicago 

Anton Johannsen, Vice-President, Chicago 
Federation of Labor 

James S. Knowlson, President, Stewart- 
Warner Corporation 

Julian H. Lewis, Associate Professor of 
Pathology, University of Chicago 

Stuyvesant Peabody, President, Peabody 
Coal Company 

Robert R. Taylor, 
Housing Authority 

Willard S. Townsend, International Prest- 
dent, United Transport Service, Employ- 
ees of America (CIO) 

Robert C. Weaver—Ezecutive Director 

Mrs. Eleanor Wright—Assistant Director 

Harry J. Walker—Assistant Director 


Chairman, Chicago 


Section E: The American Council on Race Relations 
EDWIN R. EMBREE 


DECISION TO ORGANIZE THE AMERI- 

CAN COUNCIL ON RACE RELATIONS 

was consummated Monday, May 8, 

1944, This decision was reached at a 

week-end conference attended by the 
following persons: 


*Will W. Alexander, Vice-President, Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, Chicago 

*Homer S. Brown, attorney, member Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives 


*Member Executive Committee, 
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Marian Edman, Board of Education, Lan- 
guage Education Department, Detroit 
*Edwin R. Embree, President, Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, Chicago 

*Marshall Field, Publisher, PM and Chi- 
cago Sun 

Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary, 
National Urban League, New York 

Mrs. Mary-Jane Grunsfeld, special assist- 
ant, Mayor’s Committee on Race Rela- 
tions, Chicago 

Maxwell Hahn, Executive Vice-President, 
the Field Foundation, New York and 
Chicago 

*Charles Houston, attorney with wide ex- 
perience in discrimination cases, Wash- 
ington 

*Charles S. Johnson, Director, The Social 
Science Institute, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville 

*James G. Patton, President, National 
Farmers Union, Denver, Colorado 

*Clarence Pickett, Executive Secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia 

*P. L. Prattis, Executive Editor, Pittsburgh 
Courier, Pennsylvania 

Robert Redfield, Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, University of Chicago 

Leonard M. Rieser, attorney, Chicago 

Abraham Rubin, Vice-President, National 
Smelting Company, Cleveland 

Sara Southall, Supervisor of Employment 
and Service, International Harvester 
Company, Chicago 

Channing Tobias, National Council, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, New York 
City 

*Robert C. Weaver, Director, Mayor’s 
Committee on Race Relations, Chicago 

Louis S. Weiss, attorney, New York City 

*Walter White, Executive Secretary, 
NAACP, New York City 

Donald Young, University of Pennsylvania, 
Social Science Research Council 


Incorporation papers for a new IIli- 
nois not-for-profit corporation will be 
drawn up tomorrow for submission to 
the Secretary of State. 

_ The purpose of the American Coun- 
cil on Race Relations will be to bring 
about full democracy in race relations. 
The following activities have been pro- 


posed for the not-for-profit corpora- 

tion: 

1. Advancement of knowledge con- 
cerning race and race relations 
both by the collection and analy- 
sis of the records of interracial 
experience and by original re- 
search. 

2. Cooperation with public and pri- 
vate agencies and individuals 
working in the interracial field by 
supplying needed information, by 
advice concerning procedures, 
and by the temporary loan of 
personnel. 

3. Assistance to local communities 
in organizing to meet their inter- 
racial problems where existing 
programs seem inadequate. 

4. Assistance in the development of 

materials and programs for use 

in the public schools and other 
educational institutions. 

5. Increasing knowledge about ra- 
cial groups by popular education 
through the radio, the press, mov- 
ing pictures, and other means of 
mass communication. 

The following officers have been pro- 
posed: Clarence E. Pickett, President; 
Charles H. Houston, Vice President; 
Will W. Alexander, Vice President and 
Treasurer; Mrs. Mary-Jane Gruns- 
feld, Secretary. 

National headquarters will be 
opened in Chicago. 

The American Council on Race Re- 
lations will be somewhat as follows: 
A Council of perhaps seventy-five of 
the most influential people who can be 
assembled. The nucleus of this has al- 
ready been formed. Acting for the 
Council will be an Executive Commit- 
tee of eleven. The Council will be set 
up with a General Director for three 
major lines of activity as follows: 

1. A clearing house of information 
and service for state and local official 
committees. This division will under- 
take to gather and furnish informa- 
tion for these committees on the best 
available experience and will maintain 
a staff who will go into cities and states 
and actually work with these commit- 
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tees in getting realistic programs under 
way. The largest part of the personnel 
of the Council will be devoted to this 
activity. The clearing house will be 
under the direction of a division chief. 

2. It is very apparent that the pub- 
lic school system of the country is a 
point around which tensions frequently 
gather and also a force that might be 
used to create a better general climate 
for dealing with racial matters. It was 
decided, therefore, to set up a second 
division within the Council which 
would undertake to prepare materials, 
promote experiments and give gen- 
eral leadership to the public school 
system of the country in an effort to 
make the schools more effective in es- 
tablishing democratic practices gen- 
erally, and particularly in relation to 
minority groups. This will be a small, 
highly technical staff under the direc- 
tion of a division chief. 

3. Besides the schoo] system, there 
seemed to us an opportunity for pos- 
sible education through newspapers, 
radio, movies, comic strips, etc. No- 
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body has ever studied these media 
from the standpoint of what they 
could do toward creating a more demo- 
cratic atmosphere in relation to mi- 
nority problems, Therefore, a third 
section of the Council will deal with 
general education through such agen- 
cies as are indicated above. This 
would largely be a planning and engi- 
neering function and would again re- 
quire highly competent technical lead- 
ership. 

The new machinery that has been 
set up by mayors and governors will 
be accessible to the Council and with 
proper leadership, the Council ought 
to develop out of this official interest 
something of great importance. Finally, 
the Council has the cooperation of 
agencies that heretofore have been 
working in this field. There will be no 
duplication or undercutting of other 
organizations. On the other hand, the 
Council should greatly strengthen or- 
ganizations presently working on vari- 
ous phases of this problem. 


Section F: Interracial Code of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit 


JAMES D. 


N THE LIGHT OF RECENT DETROIT 

EVENTS the Board of Directors of 
the Council of Social Agencies be- 
lieves it advisable to formulate a code 
of inter-racial policy. The Board of Di- 
rectors believes that the Council as a 
social agency should permit no segre- 
gation in its own program and recom- 
mends to member agencies that they 
reexamine their inter-racial practice in 
the light of the following statements. 

The Board of Directors recognizes 
that it requires skill and courage to 
administer an inter-racial policy. The 
goal is set beyond current practice as 
it is felt that social agencies can no 
longer afford a pattern of segregation 
and discrimination. The Board is of 


GAMBLE 


the opinion that where people of dif- 
ferent races live, work, play, or wor- 
ship together conflict is reduced. It is 
hoped that by having a stated ob- 
jective, a measure of progress will be 
made toward creating inter-racial un- 
derstanding and harmony in the com- 
munity. 

The Board feels that an inter-racial 
policy would be incomplete if it were 
confined merely to the client. In ad- 
dition, its observations include criteria 
of practice in regard to staff, board, 
and community relationships. 

It is recommended that the follow- 
ing steps be taken with regard to the 
practice herein set forth: 

1. That this code of inter-racial policy 
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be adopted and applied in the 
Council of Social Agencies. 

2. That this code be presented to the 
Delegate Body of the Council of 
Social Agencies. 

3. That the existing autonomous pri- 
vate agencies be asked to consider 
this statement in a re-examination 
of their inter-racial practice. 


CLIENTELE 


1. People in need of service should be 
served without regard to race. 

2. Clients from any racial group in 
need of service should not be ex- 
cluded or limited in number. 

3. Where the needs of a particular 
group have warranted setting up an 
agency, this should not be used as 
a reason for excluding the group 
thus served from other parts of the 
agency program or from the service 
of other agencies. 


STAFF 


1. Staff members should be employed 
and promoted on the basis of ability 
regardless of race. An agency hav- 
ing a considerable clientele from 
any one group should seek qualified 
representation from the group for 
its professional staff. 

2. In the selection of all staff mem- 
bers an emotional acceptance and 
an intellectual understanding of 
minority groups should be consid- 
ered essential. Lacks in this respect 
should receive special attention in 
the agency’s in-service training and 


should be considered in the assign- 
ment of individual responsibilities. 


BoarpD 


1. Board members should be selected 
on the basis of their ability and in- 
terest, and the board should secure 
qualified representation in their 
membership for any racial group 
which is consistently represented in 
its community. 


2. Board members should endeavor 


through all possible means to aug- 
ment their knowledge and under- 
standing of those people in need of 
agency service. 


GENERAL 


1. Staff and board members should be 
encouraged to participate actively 
in inter-racial committees and ac- 
tivities, 


2. Group work agencies should con- 


sciously undertake a program to 
promote interacial understanding. 


3. Understanding leadership is essen- 


tial in planning to work for the 
elimination of segregation. 


4. Professional schools training social 


workers should be urged to include 
in their required course of study 
adequate training for the develop- 
ment of sound inter-racial perspec- 
tives. 


5. To develop inter-racial understand- 


ing, agencies should encourage the 
training of field work students rep- 
resenting different racial back- 
grounds. 


Section G: Establishment of a University 
of the West Indies 


ERIC WILLIAMS 


T= British West INDIES HAVE 
WAITED A LONG TIME FOR A UNIVER- 
sity. There is a historical reason for 
this which must be emphasized. The 
British West Indies were never colo- 
nised in the strict sense of the word, 


as New England or Virginia were colo- 
nised. The British West Indies were 
sugar plantations, not colonies, They 
were huge economic enterprises man- 
aged on capitalist principles of profit 
and loss, cultivating staple crops for 
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an export market. They never were, 
or tried to be, self-sufficient communi- 
ties. They were geared to the outside 
world, which sent them their require- 
ments and bought and transported 
their sugar to world markets. We were, 
so to speak, an economic extension 
overseas of Great Britain. Our plant- 
ers, therefore, looked upon residence in 
the islands as a temporary evil in the 
upward ascent to status, wealth, and 
dignity-in the home country. They left 
their plantations to be managed by 
overseers, the island offices sometimes 
could not be filled, island assemblies 
frequently lacked a quorum. In this 
society the resident planters, instead 
of building schools, sent their children 
to England to be educated. As in other 
aspects of our life and our economy, 
this legacy of the slave era has per- 
sisted, and our Governments and mid- 
dle classes continue to do what the 
plantocracy did 200 years ago. 
Today, the discussion of the pro- 
jected university coincides with a 
situation where we in the West Indies 
are awakening to the necessity of or- 
ganizing our economy in such a man- 
ner as to enable us to orient ourselves 
between the needs of a shifting and 
uncertain world market, and the ne- 
cessity of developing our own resources 
and providing such stability as is pos- 
sible in this age of uncertainty. In the 
very delay in establishing the univer- 
sity, we have great advantages. For 
we have as guides the experience of 
the past, the mistakes of other univer- 
sities, and the general trends in uni- 
versity education. We are, therefore, 
in a position to do consciously what 
was done in the past unconsciously. 
These are the facts which in my 
opinion determine the type of univer- 
sity we should have. In the first place, 
the West Indian University must serve 
the needs of the West Indian com- 
munity. Our community is moving, 
and moving increasingly, in the direc- 
tion of federation. In my view, what 
was an ideal and the aspiration of a 
few enlightened spirits 30 years ago 
has now become an economic neces- 
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sity. It is in accordance with the whole 
trend of the age, and is in the last 
analysis an economic question. A uni- 
versity in the British West Indies will 
have from the very start—and this is 
my conviction—to reckon with this 
general world trend which is expressing 
itself so sharply here. It is recognized, 
I think, by all who take any interest 
in West Indian affairs—though I do 
not wish to enter here into the vexed 
question of degree, or with whom or 
how or when to federate. In addition to 
the general principle, there is the ques- 
tion of our relations with our neigh- 
bours. The West Indian University 
will have to act, and in my opinion 
act very consciously, as the rallying 
centre for the entire Caribbean, from 
Cuba to French Guiana. 

In the second place, the West Indian 
University must be a centre for the 
culture of the Caribbean area. A mere 
duplication of the University of Ha- 
vana or the University of Miami, or 
Bristol University or McGill Univer- 
sity would be a great mistake. With 
the methods of communication that 
will be developed in the post-war 
world, a West Indian university can- 
not justify itself solely on the ground 
that it permits students to get at home 
a little cheaper what could better be 
provided abroad in some great world 
centre with its social advantages. (Ex- 
isting universities in the Caribbean, 
such as Havana and Puerto Rico, 
should, in fact, be strengthened in the 
specialties, and not be weakened by 
competition from the British West In- 
dies.) Our West Indian University 
should aim at developing and extend- 
ing our own unique culture. Tropical 
medicine and sugar technology will 
be the predominant preoccupations 
and not the production of lawyers. The 
neglected field of West Indian history 
has much to teach not only the West 
Indies, but the great European na- 
tions, of the roots and origin of our 
present situation. 

Our university will have a great op- 
portunity in the sphere of languages. 
It should, in my opinion, aim at being 
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trilingual, utilising the three lan- 
guages basic to the area—English, 
Spanish and French—and thus take 
one of the first steps in what will 
eventually become a powerful trend 
in modern university life, the impart- 
ing of instruction in various lan- 
guages. Such a university should aim 
at attracting not only students from 
the Caribbean, but also students from 
Latin America, the United States, and 
even Great Britain, to whom the spe- 
cial qualities I have mentioned will 
have a particular appeal. 

Thirdly, the modern world is going 
to become more and more dominated 
by huge continental units of produc- 
tion. However much continents may be 
divided and subdivided, nothing can 
stop the influence of huge production 
plants which can supply whole areas. 
The airplane, the radio, the cinema, 
the printing press, and the cheap mag- 
azine will give a certain general stamp 
to the culture of continents and, for 
the most part, the whole world. How- 
ever, in my opinion, side by side with 
this general framework of internation- 
alism and similarity based on mass 
production, and perhaps because of it, 
there will in all probability develop a 
more subtle nationalism and individu- 
alism, which will take their roots in 
the conscious acceptance of the mod- 
ern mass-production world, but yet at 
the same time recognise the differences 
in historical background, cultural 
origins, geographical environment, and 
ultimately the expression of individual 
personality, in so far as this is per- 
mitted by the economic and social 
levels made possible by the develop- 
ment of modern society. 

Now the West Indian past, our geo- 
graphical situation, the possibilities of 
the future development of the Carib- 
bean are, in my view, such as to give 
these islands a distinct characteristic 
and consciousness of their own. This, 
a West Indian University can express, 
to some degree unconsciously, but con- 
sciously to the extent that it recog- 
nizes the historical, economic, political 
and social roots in the developing 


ideals and aspirations of the West In- 
dian people, in relation to the general 
movement of world affairs. 

Our university can not only reflect 
the culture of the larger and more 
dominant regions, but, in developing 
its own individuality, itself make a 
contribution to these. Our cultural 
heritage is from Europe. Our strategic 
position drives us into the orbit of the 
United States. Our university, there- 
fore, must strike a balance between 
the two, and must look also towards 
Latin America with which we also 
have cultural and racial ties. 

Finally, in order for our university 
to accomplish these things, more than 
ever in the world of today and to- 
morrow it must be a popular univer- 
sity, a university of the people. Only 
in this way can it really express the 
deepest economic, social, and political 
aspirations of our people. The West 
Indian University can be vitalised 
only if it functions in the closest re- 
lation to the life of the people, while 
at the same time resolutely refusing 
to give up the highest intellectual 
standards. Otherwise it will be a 
centre of culture, nothing more, and 
under those conditions it will be no 
more than an imitation of ideas and 
developments abroad. The university 
must not only teach, it must organise 
education in all spheres, adult educa- 
tion, extension courses, public forums, 
etc. All these must feel the impress of 
the university and the university must 
feel the impress of the expressed de- 
sires and needs of the West Indian 
people at various levels of education 
and at various levels of social develop- 
ment. Our university must make its 
influence reach out into every home 
in the West Indies and become one of 
the great factors in the development 
of the community as a whole. 

The task ahead of us in an arduous, 
but noble one. Some years ago one of 
my tutors at Oxford, lecturing to a 
class in British Colonial History, 
criticised British Colonial Policy in 
the 19th Century on the ground that 
it had aimed too much at producing 
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second-rate coloured Englishmen in 
the West Indies and not sufficiently at 
producing first-rate West Indians. Our 
West Indian university will be merely 
a collection of buildings and equipment, 


unless it is projected with a view to 
the production of first-rate West In- 
dians who will directly serve with, and 
in, the West Indian community to- 
wards the solution of our problems. 


Section H: The American Missionary Association 
Institute of Race Relations 


CHARLES 8. JOHNSON 


| pom A THReE-WeEEks Periop BEcIN- 
NinG JuLy Turrp, the Race Rela- 
tions Division of the American 
Missionary Association held its first 
Institute of Race Relations. Conven- 
ing at the Fisk University Department 
of Social Sciences, the Institute repre- 
sented the first meeting of its kind 
ever to be held in the South. As a 
phase of the continuing program of 
the Race Relations Division of the 
Association, the Institute was designed 
to furnish an intensive and practical 
course of study of the problems and 
methods of dealing with racial situa- 
tions. Growing out of the heightened 
racial tensions in many areas of the 
North and South affected by the war 
migrations and the complication of 
the major social problems of urban 
centers by the factor of race, the in- 
stitute was a response to the expressed 
needs of workers and community lead- 
ers in these areas for information and 
guidance. 


Membership 


Persons attending the Institute were 
individuals of mature experience in- 
volved more or less directly with prob- 
lems of race relations as matters of 
practical and immediate concern in 
their daily work. The total member- 
ship of the Institute was one hundred 
thirty-seven registrants, among whom 
were included fifty-five Negro mem- 
bers, eighty-one whites, and one Jap- 
anese. Representation came from 
thirty-one states and the District of 
Columbia, covering a geographical 


range from California on the West, to 
Texas in the South, and New Hamp- 
shire in the North and East. A sec- 
tional distribution of the registrants 
showed that forty-seven were persons 
from the North, while ninety were 
individuals working and living in the 
South. As to the fields of work in 
which the institute members were en- 
gaged, the majority were persons en- 
gaged in the field of social, medical, 
public health, and religious work; a 
fourth were teachers, educators and 
students, and slightly less than a fifth 
were race relations and community 
workers and journalists. 

In addition to a score of local or- 
ganizations, the membership of the 
institute represented individuals and 
groups of national importance. Among 
these were included the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, the National Urban 
League, the American Council on Race 
Relations, the Southern Regional 
Council, the Chicago Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Race Relations, the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, the 
Philadelphia Intercultural Education 
Committee, the Detroit Committee on 
Interracial Understanding in the 
Schools, the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice, the United 
Transport Service Employees of 
America—C.1.0., the Y.W.C.A., the 
N.A.A.C.P., and the Race Relations 
Division of the American Missionary 
Association. 


Course of Study 
The curriculum for the three weeks’ 
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institute was built around four general 
areas of interest: (1) Race and Racial 
Theories, which included anthropo- 
logical and psychological aspects of 
race and race relations, and compara- 
tive race relations throughout the 
world; (2) Racial Aspects of Social 
Problems, which covered racial ten- 
sion areas in the United States, prob- 
lems of racial adjustment and integra- 
tions in industry, labor, housing, edu- 
cational institutions and the church, 
social planning, and post-war prob- 
lems of readjustment; (3) Methods, 
Techniques and Community Planning 
—a review and analysis of methods 
and practices in dealing with racial 
situations; and (4) The Rdéle of Per- 
sonal Religion in Human Relations. 

For the entire twenty-one-day pe- 
riod, eight hours a day were devoted 
to lecture, seminar and discussion 
meetings. The resident faculty of the 
Institute, composed of thirty-six lec- 
turers and consultants, provided a 
valuable source of information, guid- 
ance and stimulation. This group 
represented a selection of the Nation’s 
most informed leaders and authorities 
on problems of race; it included, 
among others: Will W. Alexander, Di- 
rector, the American Council on Race 
Relations; Fred L. Brownlee, Secre- 
tary, American Missionary Associa- 
tion; Ina C. Brown, Visiting Professor 
of Social Anthropology, Scarritt Col- 
lege; Countee Cullen, Poet; Allison 
Davis, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; Edwin R. 
Embree, President, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund; Ellsworth Faris, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of Chi- 
cago; Lester Granger, Executive 
Secretary, National Urban League; 
Charles H. Houston, Member, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice; Charles S. Johnson, 
Director, Fisk University Institute of 
Social Sciences; Guy B. Johnson, Di- 
rector, Southern Regional Council; 
Otto Klineberg, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University; Z. Alex- 
ander Looby, National Legal Staff, 


N.A.A.C.P.; Ruth Morton, Director of 
Schools, American Missionary Asso- 
ciation; Liston Pope, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Social Ethics, Yale University ; 
Arthur Raper, Senior Social Science 
Analyst, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; Robert Redfield, Dean, Division 
of Social Studies, University of Chi- 
cago; Ira DeA. Reid, Professor of So- 
ciology, Atlanta University; T. Lynn 
Smith, Head, Department of Rural 
Sociology, Louisiana State University ; 
Hugh Stunz, President, Scarritt Col- 
lege; Charles H. Thompson, Dean, 
Graduate School, Howard University ; 
Willard Townsend, President, United 
Transport Service Employees of 
America; Robert C. Weaver, Director, 
Chicago Mayor’s Committee on Race 
Relations; and Louis Wirth, Professor 
and Associate Dean, Division of So- 
cial Science, University of Chicago. 


Discussion Highlights (Race) 

Racial issues were described as be- 
ing dangerously entwined in the total 
institutional life of America, and in- 
creasingly in conflict with the basic 
American creed of democracy, hu- 
manitarianism and Christianity. They 
are now at a point at which they must 
be eliminated or controlled in the 
interest of democracy and civilization. 
Although race as such is now regarded 
as merely a convenient method of the 
physical classification of people, it is 
popularly regarded as a distinction 
between superior and inferior peoples, 
which, in turn, rationalizes and even 
sanctifies the subjugation of currently 
unfavored minorities, and imposes up- 
on the favored majority the handicap 
of distorted values, a mounting threat 
to its basic ideals of government and 
life, and the actual danger of vast new 
conflicts in a shrinking world of races 
and cultures which discredits and re- 
sents these assumptions. 

In a broader historical and geo- 
graphical sense, race has no essential 
relationship to civilization. (a) At one 
time or another all races have had 
great civilizations. (b) Not all peoples 
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have group prejudices based on race. 
(c) Patterns of race relations differ 
according to the cultural and historical 
setting, and have no bearing upon the 
physical factors that are given weight 
in the American race system. (d) It 
has been demonstrated that race 
prejudice can be eliminated within a 
generation, as in Soviet Russia. (e) 
There is evidence that children have 
no race prejudice, but learn it from 
their elders. (f) Current concepts re- 
garding race fall into two classes: they 
are either true and unimportant, as 
in the case of pigmentation, or untrue 
and important, as in the case of the 
beliefs about the earlier closing in 
Negroes of the frontal sutures. (g) In 
terms of present day scientific knowl- 
edge we cannot speak of inborn inher- 
ent differences in mentality of differ- 
ent racial groups. As social, cultural, 
economic and educational environ- 
ments become similar, so do achieve- 
ments and intellectual abilities. 

The sources of racial antagonisms 
appear to be economic insecurity; the 
status urge, which prompts persons to 
want to feel superior to some one else 
and less aware of his own inferiority; 
the “we” group tendency in human 
groups; “frustration” resulting from 
inability to attain goals and the need 
for a scapegoat; and expected personal 
gains, Attitudes seem to determine ex- 
periences just as often as experiences 
determine attitudes. Some tests indi- 
cate that those who feel prejudice 
toward one group are likely to be 
prejudiced toward others, and that 
this prejudice has little to do with the 
actual characteristics of the group 
which is the object of prejudices. Once 
prejudice is established, the group 
which is discriminated against is likely 
to exhibit qualities which reinforce 
the prejudice, since poverty, lack of 
education and lack of opportunity are 
usually reflected in ignorance, dirt, and 
lack of ambition. 

Although it is clear that the most 
basic technique for the removal of 
prejudice must be an attack on the 


social and economic gains that derive 
from prejudice, it was pointed out that 
such an attack ought to be supple- 
mented by an intensive educational 
campaign. This would not only show 
the falsity of the beliefs which are 
used to prop prejudice, but would stir 
the individual and community con- 
science by showing the results of 
prejudice, segregation and discrimina- 
tion. At the same time, any advance 
in the Negro’s status, through job op- 
portunities, education, health or simi- 
lar measures of improvement, by 
changing the apparent characteristics 
of the Negro, will make the old stereo- 
types less satisfactory. 


Specific Problems 


We seem to have two rather well- 
established policies in this country 
toward the Negro population. The 
first is that they shall be educated, 
and although the education of Negroes 
was begun by private agencies, even 
the southern states are today com- 
mitted to Negro education. The other 
established policy is segregation. 

In the South segregation is sup- 
ported by law, but even more by 
custom. In the North, where it is not 
sanctioned by law, it is in many re- 
spects equally rigid in practice. Re- 
strictive covenants in Chicago, for 
example, segregate Negroes in the 
matter of residence more rigidly than 
they are segregated in Nashville, and 
segregation is defended with equal 
hysteria and exaggerated emotion. 

These two policies—Negro educa- 
tion and segregation—are obviously 
headed for eventual collision. The fact 
is that the quality of Negro life can- 
not be improved much further until 
segregation is broken down. More- 
over, democracy cannot function for 
Whites or Negroes, while freedom of 
movement is so restricted. The best 
results in human relations arise from 
the maximum amount of freedom. 

Jobs.—In World War II, little was 
done to absorb Negro labor during the 
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first two years. In Detroit, where Ne- 
groes had long been members of the 
U.A.W. the problem of upgrading ap- 
peared. A modus operanda was devel- 
oped for getting around it, and “hate 
strikes” were fomented; but these were 
the exception, as there were hundreds 
of cases in which upgrading took place 
without conflict. In Detroit where 
there was the greatest amount of up- 
grading, there was also the worst riot; 
and in the popular mind, economic ad- 
vancement led to the upgrading, which 
in turn led to race riots. But in De- 
troit, we have some expression of how 
economic factors work. The Negro was 
making changes from his occupational 
caste position. He was going into new 
occupations, new plants, and earning 
more money. This constituted a threat 
to the white worker. Both groups were 
looking toward an economy where 
there would be less jobs; and the Ne- 
gro, too, wanted to advance while the 
opportunity was favorable. There was 
insecurity in the general mind about 
a post-war economy in which there 
were less jobs than workers. There 
was the stereotyped concept that the 
black worker constituted a threat. And 
there was the common belief that if 
there were surplus jobs and the Ne- 
groes were in certain industries, every- 
body’s job would be more insecure. 
But what are the gains and what are 
the dangers? There are some definite 
gains. There are today between one- 
half and three-quarters of a million 
Negroes as members of unions. There 
is an increasing vocalization and un- 
derstanding of the methods of labor 
unions. In the last few years 700,000 
Negroes have gone into war plants; 
there are now a million in war indus- 
tries. In classification, semi-skilled 
Negroes have often been listed as un- 
skilled; so the figures are not accurate. 
It is nevertheless true that many 
skilled and semi-skilled Negro workers 
are now getting a foothold. With re- 
sentments against these changes, ten- 
sions arise; but there are many Ne- 
groes and Whites working together in 


new jobs as equals who are working 
out solutions. 

There are two possibilities in the 
future. If we have a period of full 
employment after a short period of 
transition, the Negro will maintain his 
gains in industry. If there is a period 
of full employment after a long period 
of transition, he will probably lose 
many of this gain. If there is a rapid 
flow from war to peace-time work, 
there will be a basis for continued 
gains. Much of the post-war economic 
fortunes will determine race relations. 
As a third possibility, if there is ex- 
treme competition for a limited num- 
ber of jobs, there is grave danger of 
fascism . . . and the Negro worker 
would be the “whipping boy.” 

Community Adjustment.—Problems 
of Negro adjustment in northern cities 
are increasing at first by the southern 
rural cultural backgrounds of the in- 
coming Negroes. Their sheer weight 
of numbers creates problems. Con- 
gested and lax municipal housing, the 
necessity for adjusting to new skills 
and a new industrial tempo and disci- 
pline, overcrowded schools, alternate 
police leniency and brutality, lack of 
controls for new environment, ignor- 
ance of the fitness of things, improper 
evaluation of newly acquired liberties 
all contribute to the general problems. 
However, adjustments come with in- 
creased acquaintance and improved 
economic status. Many succeed in 
spite of their unfavorable environ- 
ment. 

To teachers, social workers and 
middle class people in general, it ap- 
pears that the great masses of Ne- 
groes, and of lower class whites, are 
practically unsocialized. Low status 
people would appear to have a culture 
of their own, i.e., the street and alley 
culture—the traits of which any pub- 
lic school principal in a low class com- 
munity can list without hesitation— 
fighting, stealing, sex freedom, etc. 
The fact is that low status people are 
socialized in the lower class culture 
from infancy to adolescence and there- 
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fore they regard their culture as 
proper and admirable, and they re- 
ceive power and organic and psycho- 
logical rewards through this culture. 
This fact has a direct bearing on the 
race problem, because lower class cul- 
ture is the culture of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Negroes and there is 
a tendency of our society to equate 
“Negro” with “lower class,” resulting 
in the color barriers which appear in 
occupations, residence, and education. 
Thus it is essential for teachers, so- 
cial workers, and workers in juvenile 
delinquency to understand (a) the na- 
ture of lower class culture and (b) 
develop less ethnocentric and more 
skillful methods in trying to motivate 
children to change this behavior. 
The Separate School.—Separate 
schools for Negroes and whites in the 
Southern and border states present a 
special problem. The amount of edu- 
cation available for a given child is 
determined by the section, state, coun- 
ty and district in which the child 
lives. Even if Negroes residing in the 
South were white, their chances for 
educational opportunity would be less 
than half that of residents of other 
sections. Thus the majority of Negroes 
are penalized three-fold: (1) for be- 
longing to the wrong class—they are 
largely unskilled laborers and farmers; 
(2) for belonging to the wrong race; 
and (3) for living in the wrong section 
of the country—in the South which 
has the poorest states in the country. 
There are two general disparities 
in educational provisions: (1) failure 
to provide facilities substantially 
equal in kind, 7.e., where whites have 
certain opportunities denied Negroes 
—as for example higher and profes- 
sional educational facilities in most 
Southern states; and (2) failure to 
provide facilities equal in degree, as 
is most frequent in all such states, 
teachers, buildings, curriculum and 
equipment. 
In educational facilities, disparity is 
the general rule; some examples are as 
follows: (1) In per capita expenditure 


—1939-40, 212 per cent more money 
was being spent on each white child 
than was being spent on each Negro 
child in the same state. (2) The aver- 
age salary of white teachers in 17 
states and the District of Columbia 
was 74 per cent higher than the aver- 
age Negro teacher’s salary in the same 
school system, although the Negro 
teacher had 80 per cent as much train- 
ing and 30 per cent more pupils, In 
some states of the lower South, more 
money is spent just to transport white 
pupils to high schools than is spent on 
all the Negro high schools in these 
states for everything. Reliable esti- 
mates indicate that it would take one 
hundred fifty million dollars just to 
bring Negro schools up to par with 
white schools in the same communi- 
ties, and an additional fifty million 
dollars annual increase in current ex- 
penditures to keep them there. 

We may make certain basic assump- 
tions in answering the question of 
accepting or not accepting segregated 
schools: (1) An overwhelming ma- 
jority of Negroes and a fair majority 
of whites do not accept the separate 
school as a satisfactory solution. (2) 
The ultimate solution cannot be 
reached in the area of schools alone 
but is contingent upon the solution 
of the so-called “race problem.” (3) 
Nevertheless, as a step toward even- 
tual abolition of segregated schools, 
extension of separate schools into new 
areas can be stopped where they are 
not required by law, and action in this 
respect will have a definite bearing 
on attempts to eliminate the legally- 
constituted separate schools. (4) It is 
possible to accept the extension of 
separate schools as a temporary ex- 
pedient if you can show that the ad- 
vantages of so doing outweigh the dis- 
advantages both in the short term and 
the long term. 

Arguments against separate schools 
are as follows: (1) To segregate is to 
stigmatize; segregation is always im- 
posed by a majority upon a minority 
which it wishes to keep in an inferior 
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status. (2) Separate schools are un- 
economic. The Southern states do not 
have enough money to educate white 
children adequately, let alone main- 
tain two separate systems. (3) Sepa- 
rate schools promote miseducation. 
They create a feeling of frustration in 
the Negro children and by restricting 
the area of competition give them a 
false standard of values. They give 
white children a false sense of supe- 
riority and leave no opportunity for 
the two groups to get to know each 
other. 

The whole argument for separate 
schools seems fallacious since it as- 
sumes that equality can exist along 
with separateness, which is a delusion. 
It also assumes that prejudice exists 
only in mixed schools, which is not 
borne out by evidence. And finally, 
even if these assumptions were true, 
it does not follow that separate schools 
would be the remedy. 

Government.—With respect to the 
role of the Federal government in race 
relations, it was the consensus that it 
would be more effective to weave good 
racial policies throughout the various 
departments than to set up a separate 
agency, such as a bureau of ethnic 
democracy, which would be given re- 
sponsibility for Federal racial policy 
and the administration of programs 
relating to minority groups. Some of 
the most effective steps in race rela- 
tions have come as a by-product of 
Government programs directed toward 
general economic and social improve- 
ment. However, continued public in- 
terest and pressure are needed to see 
that such Government activities are 
administered on the basis of equality 
for all Americans. The work of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee 
was discussed, and it was felt that a 
permanent committee, with authority 
based on the commerce-regulating 
power of Congress and with power to 
enforce its orders in the courts, would 
be helpful in dealing with post-war 
adjustments as they concern members 
of all minority groups. 


Over recent years, these new pat- 
terns have emerged in the Negro’s 
relationship to the total population: 
(a) Negroes are included on a larger 
scale in general government programs 
and on a higher basis than occurred 
under states right practices. (b) There 
has been a decline in the support of 
race prejudice on white supremacy 
convictions. (c) Negroes are relying 
more on law as a dynamic factor in 
changing their status and in changing 
race relations. (d) They have devel- 
oped a more militant conception of 
themselves as a minority. (e) They 
have extended their sympathies to 
include other races and minorities in 
a world union of color. (f) They are 
discarding the tactics of racial accom- 
modation and there is an increasing 
articulateness on social and human 
equality. (g) In the South particularly 
the issue of segregation has emerged 
from the settled mores to the level of 
discussion, challenge and protest. 


Programs in Race Relations 


Finally, as to the Institute itself. 
It has been suggested directly and in- 
directly that a program or activity for 
better race relations might be success- 
ful to the extent that it is able to make 
whites and Negroes feel, with respect 
to each other, more like “we” and less 
like “they.” It is interesting, therefore, 
to apply this yardstick to proposed 
or actual activities in race relations. 

Some activities that are undertaken 
in the name of race relations are easy 
to condemn by this criterion. Thus, 
new but segregated schools, housing 
projects or other services and institu- 
tions for Negroes, while they are 
necessary within the legal framework 
in the South, should be opposed with 
determination wherever the law does 
not require them; for they not only 
intensify the “they” attitude as 
against the “we,” but retard in general 
the democratic process. 

It is important, but not enough, to 
attempt to modify behavior of Ne- 
groes by asking them to behave more 
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circumspectly. Likewise with efforts 
to change the opinions of white people 
by showing them movies, pictures, and 
books of Negroes, as Negroes who 
have achieved success in one field of 
endeavor or another. To demonstrate 
that Negroes can achieve as much as 
whites is probably not alone going to 
change the opinions of persons who 
still feel that they belong to one group 
and Negroes belong to another. 

Since it has been indicated that it 
will be a long time, if ever, before we 
are all going to look like “we,” the 
most hopeful approach seems to be 
through activities that will make us 
feel like “we.” Such activities are 
probably those in which whites and 
Negroes work together for some spe- 
cific objective which is of advantage 
to both, and which neéd not neces- 
sarily have any direct connection with 
race relations at all. Thus a joint po- 
litical endeavor, perhaps as a group 
of independent voters to elect liberal 
candidates to Congress, could draw 
together a large group of whites and 
Negroes who might shy off from some- 
thing labeled race relations. The same 
is true, of course, of union labor activi- 


ties, of such cooperative purchasing 
and marketing organizations as have 
been described in some of the southern 
states and of cooperatives in general. 
Committees for post-war employment 
security, taking in such agencies as the 
councils of social agencies, can also be 
directed toward general employment 
security rather than that of Negroes 
in particular. Sometimes an integrated 
group has to be created artificially by 
some device such as a work camp in 
order to start a project which will 
promote the “we” community feeling. 
In school activities, it would follow 
that the best intercultural education 
would be plays or projects undertaken 
jointly either in mixed schools or by 
bringing together groups from white 
and Negro schools, 

It would in general be useful to 
consider each device employed in race 
relations carefully in the light of two 
questions: will the doing of it en- 
gender a feeling of solidarity in the 
whites and Negroes who are collab- 
orating on it; and will the results con- 
tribute to or distract from the sepa- 
rateness of these two groups in our 
American population. 
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